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Running  under  bare  poles  before  Atlantic  Gales, 
the  Grecale,  Southerly  Busters  ....  thankful  for  a 
safe  haven  and  a  chance  to  revictual  ...  to  the 
merchants  ships  of  Elizabethan  times  harbour 
meant  shelter  most  of  all. 

To-day  that  is  the  least  of  a  merchant  vessel’s 
needs.  Even  before  berthing  and  discharge  facili¬ 
ties,  the  essential  is  depth  of  water. 

The  channel  between  quayside  and  open  sea  must 
be  navigable  for  ships  of  ever  greater  tonnage  and 
draughts. 

Dredgers  built  by  Simons  of  Renfrew  arc  main¬ 
tain  depth  in  ports  throughout  the  world,  often 
against  a  tide  rip  of  many  knots.  Whatever  the 
bottom,  they  are  conquering  and  reducing  it  ccase- 


Barget,  Salvage  and  Sludge  Veeselt, 
Tugs  and  Kindred  Craft  with  Steam, 
Diesel  or  Electric  Power  for  Sea¬ 
going,  River,  Harbour  and  Estuary 
Service. 


WM.  SIMONS  CO.  LTD.,  RENFREW,  SCOTLAND 


The  true  solution  to  any  steel  problem  is  highest  qunhty 
steel  produced  at  the  lowest  cost.  Cheap  steel  can  be 
costly,  but  that  danger  never  arises  with  Gillott  high 
quality  high  speed  steels,  as  the  economical  production 
is  a  direct  result  of  their  combination  of  modem  equipment 
and  up-to-the-minute  research  backed  by  the  vast 
experience  gained  in  nearly  a  century  of  specialisation. 
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The  true  solution 
to  your 

Tool  Steel  Problems 


This  real  economy  has  provided  rne  true 
solution  to  the  steel  problems  of  many  of  the  World’s 
leading  toolmaker's.  It  can  do  the  same  for  you. 


if  you  will  CONSULT  GII.LOT 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 


Principal  supplters  of  nig/i  speed  steel 
to  many  Toolmakers  throughout  the  World 
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capacity  coarse  and  medium  screening  with  sizings  up 
to  10  in.  opening.  Moving  parts  of  the  screen  float  entirely  on 
rubber  giving  absolute  freedom  to  develop  maximum  screening  capacity. 
Massive  rubber  mountinp  support  the  shaft  assembly,  to  absorb 
vibration  completely.  Ty-rock  screens  are  available  in  many  sizes 
with  either  single,  double  or  triple  screening  surfaces. 
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Just  finished!!  Toshiba  is  proud  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  ft  has  fust  completed  fabrication 
of  the  second  largest  water  wheel  generator 
in  the  world.  This  generator  will  be  used  to 
generate  133,000  kVA  when  It  is  installed  in 
Japan’s  new  Okutadami  Power  Station.  This 
generator,  and  all  the  products  made  by 
Toshiba  from  gigantic  power  plants  to  tiny 
transistors,  are  the  fruits  of  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  everything  electrical.  Toshiba 
is  constantly  contributing  to  better  living  for 


TOKYO  SHIBAURA  ELECTRIC  CO.,  LTD. 

2,  Ginza  NIshI  S-chome,  Chu«-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Cable  Address;  TOSHIBA  TOKYO 
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Gear  cutting  machines 
Gear  grinding  machines 
Gear  testing  instruments 
Speed  reduction  and 
increasing  gears 

Precision 
gear  pumps 


MAAG  Gear  cutting 
machine,  type  SH-45 
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oosey  goosey  gander,  whither  will  you  wander? 


London  to  Bangkok,  Tokyo  and  yonder  ? 


Is  the  East  a-calling  you  from  London  to  Bombayf  s 


Then  fly  out  with  Air-India:  we  call  there  every  day! 


OaHy  to  Bombay:  Sup«r>G  Canttcllationt  with  luxurious  slumbarattas 
and  tiaapars;  onward  connections  throughout  tha  Far  East. 

Aik  your  Travol  Agont  for  dacaila. 


air-imdia 


Air-India  International  17/18  New  Bond  Street  London  Wl  HYDe  Park  8100  and  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow 
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WILLIAM  ASQUITH 

HALIFAX  -  ENGLAND 


line ^  Hufh  -(kitfnit  T^wcluctum! 


This  Asquith  In-line  Transfer  Machine  at  Ford  Motor  Company  Limited. 
Dagenham,  is  designed  to  machine  five  types  of  cylinder  head,  with  automatic 
selection  of  appropriate  units.  There  are  30  working  stations  and  component 
transfer  is  direct,  without  platens. 
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Himalayan  Dissonance 


WHEN  two  great  countries  like  India  and  China  are 
at  variance,  people  and  areas  much  farther  afield 
are  inevitably  also  affected.  The  woi^ning  of  re¬ 
lations  between  the  two  countries  is  a  transient  one  over 
border  disputes  of  no  great  intrinsic  importance,  and  not 
a  symptom  of  any  deep-seated  antagonism  between  Delhi 
and  Peking.  Nehru  hopes  to  settle  the  difference  by 
friendly  negotiation  without  rancour  or  material  loss  for 
either  side.  Mao  Tse-tung,  one  hopes,  will  take  the  same 
view.  But  it  is  not  within  the  powers  of  either  Mao  or 
Nehru  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  of  the  exacerbations  they 
have  already  caused  in  international  affairs. 

The  Bandung  spirit  has  been  undermined  and  Afro- 
Asian  cohesion  loosened.  The  suspicions  of  great-power 
aspirations  in  China  and  strains  within  the  Sino-Russian 
alliance  have  increased.  However  soon  China  and  India 
succeed  in  settling  their  dispute,  these  influences  in  world 
politics  will  remain.  No  doubt  Mr.  Nehru’s  reputation 
for  wise  leadership  will  soar  still  higher,  confounding  all 
those  who  decry  him  as  an  idealist  with  no  understanding 
of  the  realities  of  politics  and  defence.  But  it  will  take 
India  a  long  time  to  recover  from  the  setback  to  her  in¬ 
fluence  among  the  nations.  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou 
En-lai.  too,  have  suffered  a  loss  of  prestige,  and  the 
popular  belief  in  their  “unflappable”  level -headed ness 
will  have  taken  a  tumble,  however  great  their  successes 
in  industrialising  China  and  gaining  the  confidence  of  its 
national  minorities. 

No  well-wisher  of  Asia  likes  the  task  of  apportioning 
blame  between  the  two  sides,  but  it  is  necessary,  now  that 
a  saner  attitude  seems  to  be  gaining  the  ascendency,  to 
re-assess  the  whole  situation.  The  reciprocal  accusations 
of  a  frontier  violation  across  the  MacMahon  line  and 
along  the  undemarcated  border  between  Ladhak  and 
Tibet  have  their  origin  in  the  Tibet  uprising  last  March. 
At  that  time,  China  objected  to  the  Lok  Sabha’s  even 
debating  what  she  regarded  as  her  internal  affair,  and  was 
incensed  when  Mr.  Nehru  declared  the  Lok  Sabha  had 
the  rieht  to  debate  anything  it  pleased. 

Nehru’s  description  of  the  revolt  as  a  national  rising, 
and  his  doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  the  Dalai  Lama’s 
letters  to  the  Chinese  general  in  Lhasa  affirming  his 


loyalty  to  China,  did  not  help  to  improve  matters.  Nor 
was  Peking  quite  mollified  by  Nehru’s  subsequent  re¬ 
cognition  after  he  had  met  the  Dalai  Lama  that  the 
letters  were  in  fact  genuine. 

China  felt  the  gravest  affront  from  the  Indian  ex¬ 
pressions  of  sympathy  with  the  Tibetans.  To  this  the 
Chinese  Government  and  Communist  Party  responded 
with  literally  thousands  of  organised  meetings  as  well 
as  press  comments  and  radio  broadcasts  angrily  de¬ 
nouncing  the  “Indian  expansionists  and  imperialists”.  No 
distinction  was  made  between  the  considered  statements 
of  the  Government  of  India  and  the  violent  anti-Chinese 
utterances  of  some  of  the  wilder  spirits  among  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  hardly  less  absurd  to  accuse  China,  with  her 
consistent  record  of  peaceful  relations  with  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  of  having  become  suddenly  “expansionist  and  im¬ 
perialist”.  Mr.  Nehru  himself  believes  nothing  more 
serious  to  have  happened  than  that  Chinese  troops  in 
pursuit  of  Tibetan  rebels  entered  Indian  territory,  and 
that  China  probably  wishes  to  “show  us  our  place  and 
stop  us  being  uppish”. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  flight  of  the  E)alai 
Lama  with  his  entourage  into  India  were  what  led  to  the 
mutual  loss  of  confidence  between  India  and  China. 
There  was  no  real  conflict  between  the  national  interests 
of  the  two  countries.  But  one  wrong  step  leads  to 
another,  with  the  result  that  Indian  and  Chinese  troops 
now  confront  one  another  across  the  frontier. 

The  Chinese  incursion  into  Subansiri,  south  of  the 
MacMahon  line — which  claimed  big  headlines  in  the 
British  and  American  press,  even  temporarily  pushing  into 
second  place  President  Eisenhower’s  visit  to  Britain — has 
not  changed  the  primary  need  of  both  India  and  China 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  each  other.  .A  few 
frontier  incidents  cannot  wipe  out  their  two  thousand 
years  of  peace.  The  abiding  force  in  Sino-Indian  relations 
still  remains  the  co-existence  between  different  social  sys¬ 
tems.  with  panchshib,  the  five  principles  of  co-existence, 
and  the  Bandung  spirit  as  its  definition.  This  is  still  the 
mamstay  of  Afro-Asian  solidarity  within  and  outside  the 
United  Nations,  and  of  India’s  ambition,  and  that  of  all 
Asian  countries,  to  develop  their  economies  and  give  their 
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peoples  a  civilised  standard  of  living.  Surely  one  may 
hope  the  Indian  and  Chinese  leaders  have  the  sagacity  to 
know  what  is  to  their  own  advantage. 

The  quarrel  at  the  height  of  the  frontier  dispute 
between  Krishna  Menon,  the  Defence  Minister,  and 
General  Thimayya,  the  Oiief  of  Staff,  came  as  manna 
from  heaven  to  the  Praja  Socialists,  who  tried  to  fuse 
these  separate  issues  into  a  single  anti-Nehru  and  anti- 
Chinese  campaign.  In  the  Lok  Sabha.  the  demand  of 
Mr.  Kripalani,  a  Socialist  member,  for  Menon’s  head  was 
followed  at  a  public  meeting  in  Bombay  by  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  new  Conservative  Swatantra  Party,  Mesani, 
clamouring  for  Nehru’s  resignation.  In  spite  of  Nehru’s 
description  of  the  quarrel  as  “trivial  and  temperamental”, 
the  Right  in  India  still  choruses  that  Menon  is  no  better 
than  a  Communist,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to  head  his 
country’s  Defence  Ministry  at  a  time  when  China  threatens 
its  security.  Logically,  therefore.  Nehru’s  retention  of 
Menon  must  be  an  assurance  to  China  of  India’s  peace¬ 
ful  intentions! 

The  American  and  British  press  allowed  themselves 
to  take  a  very  short  view  of  Indian  politics,  believing  war 
was  near  if  only  someone  would  set  a  match  to  the  fuse. 
In  fact  no  Indian,  not  even  among  the  Opposition,  wants 
war  with  China.  The  coincidence  of  the  Pakistan  Presi¬ 
dent  Ayub  Khan’s  meeting  with  Nehru  at  this  juncture, 
on  the  very  day  when  Nehru  spoke  in  Parliament  on  the 
Menon-Thimayya  misalliance,  gave  rise  to  some  fallacious 


The  Proper  View  of  Laos 


The  arrival  of  the  United  Nations  mission  in  Laos  has 
not  lessened  the  dangers.  That  the  United  States  acted 
with  more  sense  in  the  United  Nations  than  in  their 
general  policy  towards  Laos  is  to  be  welcomed.  For  the 
United  Nations  to  have  backed  a  proposal  of  armed  in¬ 
tervention  in  Laos  would  have  been  disastrous.  Merci¬ 
fully  the  question  was  not  put.  Newspaper  correspondents 
cm  the  spot,  and  other  observers  in  the  region  have  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  the  Pathet  Lao  units  are  receiving 
massive  armed  support  from  North  Viet  Nam,  and  every 
inflammatory  statement  from  Vientiane,  and  such  details 
(rf  the  situation  as  have  a  mark  of  reliability,  positively 
scream  the  word  “caution”  to  those  who  are  only  tcx) 
ready  and  willing  to  find  an  excuse  for  “saving  the  free 
world.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  United  Nations  Mission 
will  be  able  to  achieve  much,  even  if  they  spend  a  good 
length  of  time  in  the  forward  northern  areas,  for  it  has 
become  clear  that  the  Laotian  Army  is  only  very  sporadi¬ 
cally  in  close  touch  with  its  enemy.  And  to  establish, 
in  the  confused  situation  of  jungle  warfare,  who  is  a  Viet 
Minh  soldier,  or  a  Pathet  Lao  guerrilla  who  foucht  and 
tntioed  in  the  Indo-Chinese  war  with  the  Viet  Minh  six 


arguments.  The  military  regime  in  Karachi  has  been  seek¬ 
ing  for  some  time  to  resolve  its  differences  with  India,  as 
well  as  to  tidy  up  its  internal  affairs.  A  measure  of  its 
success  is  the  progress  made  by  the  World  Bank  in 
mediating  in  the  Canal  Waters  dispute.  This  gradual  re¬ 
laxation  in  Indo-Pakistani  strains  has  its  own  momentum, 
and  political  observers  should  hesitate  to  put  irrelevancies 
in  its  place. 

Western  zealots  have  tended  to  overplay  their  hand. 
The  Right  in  India,  however  anxious  to  put  the  clock 
back  in  its  own  sectional  interests,  has  taken  warning, 
Mr.  C.  Rajagopalachari,  leader  of  the  Swatantra  Party, 
has  issued  a  statement  saying,  among  other  things:  “The 
western  powers,  particularly  America,  are  anxious  to 
rouse  the  people  to  a  state  of  alarm  about  China.  We 
ought  not  to  be  led  by  the  political  strategy  of  the  West 
into  greater  dependence  on  her  favour.” 

Meanwhile  China’s  actions  do  not  go  entirely  un¬ 
challenged  even  within  the  Communist  bloc.  Not  one  of 
the  Communist  Governments,  nor  even  a  Communist 
Party  anywhere,  has  unequivocally  taken  up  China’s  case 
against  India.  China  remains  a  world  power,  whether  or 
not  the  United  Nations  are  permitted  to  recognise  the 
fact,  and  cannot  forgo  her  responsibilities  in  world  affairs. 
Mr.  Khruschev’s  decision  to  go  to  Peking  immediately 
after  his  visit  to  America  is  a  useful  reminder.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  China  will  delay  much  longer  to  review  her 
attitude  towards  India. 


years  ago,  or  who  is  a  Laos  irregular  recruit  to  the  Pathet 
Lao  cause,  is  a  task  which  a  highly  trained  body  of  ob¬ 
servers  would  find  difficult.  The  Mission’s  terms  of  re¬ 
ference  is  to  find  out  the  degree,  if  any,  of  physical  sup¬ 
port  being  given  by  the  Viet  Minh.  If  the  member  states 
of  the  United  Nations  wanted  a  proper  picture  of  the 
cause  of  Laos’s  troubles,  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  full 
investigation  of  how  widespread  is  discontent  with  the 
present  regime.  This  would,  inevitably,  be  infringing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Laotian  Government,  but  so  vital  is 
this  question  to  the  cause  of  the  present  situation  in  Laos 
that  armed  intervention  should  not  even  be  considered 
without  some  attempt  to  investigate  whether  the  “free 
world”  would  be  intervening  to  keep  in  power  a  regime 
that  the  majority  of  the  Laotian  people  do  not  want. 

After  the  settlement  was  reach^  between  the  Laotian 
Government  and  the  Pathet  Lao,  which  the  National 
Assembly  endorsed.  21  Assembly  seats  came  up  for  elec¬ 
tion.  The  Pathet  Lao,  through  its  political  organisation, 
the  Neo  Lao  Haksat.  won  13  of  them,  showing  that  it 
had  support  even  outside  of  the  two  northern  provinces 
where  it  had  been  in  control  since  before  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference,  and  where  i*  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  its  support  was  strong.  It  was  the  revelation  of  this 
support  that  led  to  moves  bv  anti-Communist  groups  in¬ 
side  and  outside  of  the  Assembly  to  reject  the  terms  of 
the  settlement  and  clamp  down  on  the  Neo  Lao  Haksat 
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Laos  are  denied  their  own  choice  o(  leadership,  whic^  the 
British  and  Russian  chairmen  at  Geneva  in  1954  agreed 
they  should  have.  The  danger  that  exists  in  Laos  at  the 
present  time  is  less  from  the  fighting  in  the  northern  areas 
than  from  what  action  the  United  States  might  initiate  in 
the  event  of  a  collapse  of  the  Sananikone  Government. 
This  possibility  is  not  at  all  remote.  Certain  elements  of 
a  neutralist,  non-Communist,  complexion,  but  who  would 
not  be  averse  to  forming  scnne  ki^  of  coalition  with  the 
Pathet  Lao,  are  becoming  increasingly  restive  at  the 
Government’s  almost  sychophantic  attachment  to  the 
United  States.  The  fantastic  extent  of  bribery  and  corrup¬ 
tion  by  the  ruling  circles  in  Laos  could  not  have  gone  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  moderate  groups,  especially  since  the 
Americans  themselves,  through  a  Congressional  inquiry 
in  the  US,  have  revealed  how  appallingly  aid  funds  to 
Laos  were  misused. 

The  British  Government  cannot  be  unaware  of  the 
true  facts  surrounding  the  Laotian  Government’s  appeal 
for  intervention,  for  their  attitude  caution  has  not 
changed  since  Sir  Robert  Scott.  British  Commissioner  in 
South-East  Asia,  reported  on  what  he  had  found  during 
his  visit  to  Vientiane  recently*  There  is  no  doubt  that 
enormous  pressure  of  one  sort  or  another  is  being  put  on 
Laos  by  the  Communist  countries  on  her  borders,  and 
whether  it  reflects  with  success  inside  Laos  very  largely 
depends  on  the  internal  situation.  The  present  ruling  set¬ 
up  in  Vientiane  is  suspect,  to  say  the  least,  and  the  utmost 
vigilance  is  necessary  by  the  people  and  the  politicians  in 
the  democratic  world  to  see  that  ideological  posture, 
do  not  lead  to  such  a  misreading  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  Laos  as  to  make  intervention  appear  justified. 
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by  arresting  its  leaders.  It  became  clear  that  if  the  re¬ 
maining  31  seats  of  the  52-man  Assembly  were  put  up  for 
election,  as  envisaged  by  the  terms  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Conference,  the  Haksat  would  probably  emerge  as  the 
strongest  party.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  support 
for  the  Haksat  Party,  or  sympathy  for  the  Pathet  Lao, 
has  disappeared  just  because  the  leaders  have  been  put 
under  arrest.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  Pathet-led  rebel¬ 
lion  in  the  north  is  collecting  a  large  part  of.  its  strength 
from  the  villages.  This  is  a  situation  which  the  United 
Nations  Mission  is  not  competent  to  assess,  but  which 
the  supervisory  commission  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
with  its  knowledge  and  experience  of  Laotian  affairs, 
would  have  been  able  more  accurately  to  judge.  This  is, 
of  course,  why  the  Sananikone  Government  has  so  stead¬ 
fastly  refused  to  have  the  supervisory  commission  back 
again. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  allegiance  of  Laos.  China  and 
North  Viet  Nam  think  it  just  as  legitimate  to  apply  pres¬ 
sure  through  propaganda,  moral  support,  and  probably 
through  supplies,  as  the  Americans  do  in  providing  mas¬ 
sive  financial  and  material  support  for  the  Laotian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  this  cold  war  battle-ground  the  people  of 


Foggy  Bottom  Diplomacy 

An  increasing  number  of  Americans  have  come  to  feel 
that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Allen  Dulles,  director  of  tlw 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  is  not  good  for  Ameri¬ 
can  relations  with  other  countries.  Sharing  his  departed 
brother’s  political  obsessions,  he  continues,  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  district  of  Washington  euphoniously 
named  Foggy  Bottom,  to  propound  the  Dulles  foreign 
policy  and  philosophy  hi  his  weekly  briefings  to  the 
National  Security  Council,  the  highest  policy-making 
authority  of  the  US.  Immune  from  the  scrutiny  ot  tlw 
Congressional  watch-dogs,  answerable  only  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  National  Security  Council.  Allen  Dulles  directs 
his  vast  organisation  for  the  purposes  of  “espionage  and 
undercover  political  intrigue  on  a  global  basis’’  (to  quote 
one  of  his  admirers  Harry  Howe  Ronsom,  who  even 
wrote  a  book  about  it).  When  after  the  war  the  intelli¬ 
gence  service  was  reorganised,  it  was  charged  with  the 
additional  task  of  installing  the  “American  Age”  on 
earth.  It  is  in  pursuit  of  this  mission  that  Allen  Dulles 
has  declared  his  belief  that  it  would  be  foolish  not  to* 
encourage  counter-revolution  in  the  Communist  countries. 

But  apart  from  the  State  Department’s  separate 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  with  its  own  re¬ 
sources  to  keep  itself  informed.  Foggy  Bottom  also  keeps 
an  eye  on  the  “reliability”  of  the  foreign  service  (^cials 
themselves  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
recently  considered  a  “very  serious  charge”  made  by  an 
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ex-officer  of  the  State  Department  that  diplomats  have 
been  reprimanded  and  even  penalised  for  sending  in  re¬ 
ports  and  recommendations  whose  factual  inpartiality 
was  unpalatable  to  some  of  the  high-ups  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  American  experts  in  foreign  affairs  are  disturbed 
by  this  mixture  of  intent  prejudice  and  intelligence-ser¬ 
vice  influence  in  the  country’s  foreign  relations. 

Senator  Fulbright,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  recently  disclosed  that  though  the 
State  Department  has  barred  American  Ambassadors  on 
the  active  list  from  giving  evidence  before  the  Committee, 
many  retired  diplomats,  under  a  guarantee  of  anonymity, 
have  strongly  repudiated  many  of  the  policies  they  had  to 
execute  while  still  in  the  service. 

Some  of  these  retired  officials  calls  for  a  totally  re¬ 
vised  policy  for  the  Far  East.  They  see  grave  danger  in 
that  area,  and  even  those  who  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
consider  that  the  degree  of  support  given  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  Syngman  Rhee  should  be  drastically  reduced. 
One  of  them  said  that  “our  non-recognition  of  Com¬ 
munist  China,  based  on  moral  considerations,  is  in  the 
last  analysis  a  self-denial  of  opportunities  to  progress  in 
that  area”.  In  the  continuous  study  of  the  American  posi¬ 
tion  in  world  affairs,  the  Committee  found  that  unless 
the  Administration  seizes  the  initiative  in  its  relations  with 
other  powers,  especially  in  Asia,  the  United  States  may 
suffer  continuing  and  increasing  reverses. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  views  expressed  by  Lippmann, 
Kennan  and  other  independent  political  observers,  and 
marks  the  undeniable  change  that  since  the  death  of 
John  Foster  Dulles  has  become  apparent  in  American 
thinking  on  foreign  relations.  So  far,  however,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  anyone  has  made  a  serious  effort  to 
solve  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  Allen  Dulles  and 
his  CIA.  So  long  as  the  Congress  is  barred  from  even 
inquiring  into  the  affairs  of  Foggy  Bottom,  whatever  its 
rights  to  criticise  the  State  Department  itself,  US  foreign 
policy  would  seem  to  be  governed  by  the  secret  police. 
Not  till  the  President  himself  and  the  National  S^urity 
Council  are  converted  to  the  need  for  a  change  in  the 
policy  and  directorship  of  the  CIA  can  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  become  sufficiently  daring  to  think  and  act  on  new 
policies. 


Asia  Backs  Eisenhower 

PRESIDENT  Eisenhower  has  risen  in  favour  with  the 
Asian  public  and  governments  for  the  initiative  he 
showed  in  arranging  the  coming  exchange  visits  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  Notwithstanding  the  obstreperousness 
of  Syngman  Rhee,  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  their  like,  the 
countries  of  East  and  South-East  Asia  are  vitally  interested 
in  a  relaxation  of  the  cold  war.  Most  of  the  independent 
Asian  countries  take  the  view  that  the  East-West  struggle 
has  already  taken  on  the  character  of  economic,  rather 
than  military  competition,  atid  the  sooner  the  cold  war 
is  dissolved,  the  better  for  everyone.  The  uncommitted 
countries  hope  to  benefit  by  capital  and  technical 
assistance  from  the  great  industrial  pewers,  once  they 
have  shaken  off  the  burden  and  stresses  of  war-like 
preparations. 


Those  Asian  governments  that  batten  on  American 
military  aid  and  rely  on  American  suppwrt  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  in  p>ower  are,  of  course,  just  as  unhappy  as  some 
on  the  continent  of  Europje.  It  is  part  of  the  irony  of  the 
the  situation  that  these  sworn  allies  of  the  US  should  he 
the  least  happy  at  Eisenhower’s  current  moves,  but  should 
without  exception  be  taking  it  out  of  Britain.  Like  France 
and  West  Germany,  they  blame  Britain  fdr  all  the  changes 
now  becoming  apparent  in  American  policy. 

To  some  western  analysts,  the  fact  that  Syngman 
Rhee  is  displeased  with  Washington  seemed  to  p)ostulate 
the  analogy  that  China  felt  the  same  about  Moscow. 
But  what  China  chiefly  wants  from  Russia  is  economic 
aid,  which  she  can  expject  more  of  if  Russia  needs  to 
spend  less  on  defence.  It  is  possible  to  argue  that  Peking 
can  hardly  welcome  being  left  outside  when  the  world 
seems  on  the  p)oint  of  taking  a  new  road  in  px)wer  rela¬ 
tions.  But  however  strong  this  feeling  may  be.  it  canmH 
be  so  overwhelming  that  it  will  be  allowed  to  wreck  the 
peace  which  China  wants  as  much  as  Russia. 

Mr.  Nehru,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  voiced 
Asia’s  true  sentiments  when  he  congratulated  both 
Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev  for  their  projected  meeting, 
and  hopped  great  things  would  issue  from  them. 


Draper’s  Design 

The  Draper  Committee,  appointed  by  President 
E'senhower  last  December  to  study  the  United 
States  Military  Assistance  Programme,  has  made  its 
final  repxjrt  in  which  it  recommends  higher  budgetary 
appropriations  for  arms  aid.  This  was  a  not  unexpected 
outcome,  since  the  Committee  was  made  up  largely  of 
military  men  and  industrialists.  There  are  still  only  very 
few  Americans  in  pjositions  of  high  influence  who  would 
venture  to  propose  economic  measures  free  of  military 
considerations,  and  none  of  these  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee. 

President  Eisenhower  has  already  accepted  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations  and  promised  to  promote  the 
necessary  legislation.  Yet  in  view  of  the  recent  Congress 
decision  to  cut  down  the  economic  aid  programme  from 
the  beginning  of  the  1960  fiscal  year,  the  prosp)ects  of  a 
disarmament  agreement  and  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
East-West  negotiation,  such  a  px)licy  of  increased  military 
aid  seems  highly  .anomalous.  It  is  probably  some 
American  idea  of  re-insurance  to  keep  the  factories  going 
if  such  negotiations  lead  to  reduced  arms  production. 

In  the  nine  months  the  President’s  Committee  has 
been  sitting,  it  produced  four  impressive-looking  reports. 
But  none  of  them  had  anything  to  say  that  has  not  already 
been  many  times  repeated  in  previous  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  or  by  the  Pentagon  or  the  State  Department.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  this  Committee,  which  enjoys  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  personal  confidence,  could,  if  it  wished,  have 
brought  its  final  recommendation  more  into  line  with  the 
latest  developments  in  foreign  pwlicy.  In  inviting  Khrush¬ 
chev  to  visit  the  United  States,  Eisenhower  has  undeniably 
moved  a  step  forward,  but  his  agreement  to  ask  for  more 
money  for  military  aid,  takes  him,  to  borrow  one  of 
Lenin’s  phrases,  two  step)s  back. 
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CHINA  AND  INDIAN  POLICY 

By  Balraj  Puri 


Notwithstanding  .severe  strain  on  Indo-Chinese 
relations  due  to  Tibet,  India  would  not  like  her  con¬ 
nections  with  the  rest  of  the  Communist  bloc  adversely 
affected.  For  India  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  Cold  War 
but  that  of  dealing  with  a  powerful  neighbour,  and  Mr, 
Hehru  is  particularly  keen  to  insulate  it  from  broader 
ideological  and  international  conflicts.  He  fears  that  a>' 
polarisation  of  the  world  on  this  issue  may  enable  China 
to  rally  around  her  the  the  entire  Communist  camp,  while 
'By  shrinkage  in  the  non-committed  area  may  reduce  his 
jwn  effectiveness.  Mr.  Nehru’s  game  is  obviously  subtle 
and  ambitious. 

The  Prime  Minister  recently  remarked:  “Those  who 
diink  of  world  politics  as  revolving  around  Communism 
and  anti-Communism  have  gone  astray.”  In  fact  one  of  the 
Msic  approaches  of  India’s  foreign  policy  has  been  to  deal 
with  every  country  not  as  a  member  of  a  bloc  but  in  its  own 
,-igfat  and  to  exert  her  influence  in  making  it  less  depen- 
dat  on  the  bloc. 

With  this  end  in  view,  India’s  active  role  in  world 
pt^itics  started  with  a  special  fraternization  with  the 
junior  partners  of  the  two  power  constellations.  The 
Commonwealth  link  and  “Hindi-Chini  Bhai  Bhai” 
(Indians  and  Chinese  are  brothers)  were  manifestations 
of  that  policy  which  worked  on  the  hope  that  if  world 
tension  could  be  reduced  to  this  extent,  the  hold  of  the 
senior  partners  on  their  respective  groups  would  be 
lessened. 


ATTITUDES  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

The  genesis  of  Tndo-China  friendship  could  tlms  be 
traced  to  this  exigency  of  Indian  policy.  ChinaT  too, 
was  in  need  of  a  friend  in  Asia  and  found  Indian  support 
rery  valuable.  As  a  resurgent  new  nation  she  found  a 
respectable  place  in  the  comity  of  Asian  nations  whom 
Mr.  Chou  En-lai  simply  charmed  at  Bandung  into  be¬ 
lieving  the  innocent  character  of  the  Chinese  regime.  Any 
attitude  other  than  of  friendship  towards  Peking  was  apt 
to  isolate  India  from  that  fraternity.  Inde^  as  the 
Communist  Weekly  put  it,  India-China  friendship  became 
the  powerful  axis  of  Afro-Asian  solidarity. 

However,  a  rivalry  between  the  most  populous  de¬ 
mocracy  and  the  most  populous  dictatorship  of  the  world 
was  inevitable.  The  two  different  systems  were  on  trial 
to  solve  more  or  less  similar  problems.  They  had  to 
prove  not  only  their  superiority  to  their  respwtive  people, 
but  they  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  gigantic  battle 
^  for  winning  over  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  vast 
On-committed  area  of  South-East  Asia.  Though  neither 
India  nor  China  made  any  explicit  claims  for  the  leader- 
diip  of  these  countries,  they  inevitably  look  up  to  the 
two  giants’  experiments  to  fashion  their  own  affairs.  In 
India,  too.  there  was  a  tremendous  interest  in  China’s 
"big  leap”  in  industry  and  agriculture.  On  Republic  Day 
this  year,  the  New  compared  the  pedestrian  India  with 
China  mounted  on  a  flying  horse. 


Very  sizeable  minorities  of  Chinese  origin  in  all 
South-East  Asian  countries  are  an  additional  adyantatt 
to  China:  India’s  own  northern  border  is  Deflated  % 
Tibetan  stock.  For  centuries  Buddhists  of  this  area  have 
been  going  to  Lhasa  to  receive  training  in  Buddhism. 
The  Head  Lama  of  Ladakh.  Mr.  Kaushak  Bakula,  wac 
educated  and  trained  in  Tibet.  The  irresistible  app^  of 
their  spiritual  home  has  not  been  lost  even  after  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  Communists.  Mr.  Bakula  gave  testi^ 
mony  to  this  fact  when  in  a  press  interview  in  1953,  he 
said,  “nostalgic  longings,  for  a  political  union  with  our 
Tibetan  home  are  not  altogether  imperceptible  among  our 
people.” 

Mr.  Suhrawardy.  then  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan,  dur¬ 
ing  his  visit  to  China  in  1956,  is  repcMied  to  have  to4d 
the  Chinese  Premier  that  in  the  event  of  a  free  and  im¬ 
partial  plebiscite  in  Kashmir.  Hindus  would  vote  for 
India.  Muslims  for  Pakistan  and  Buddhists,  of  course,  for 
Tibet.  The  lesson  of  this  tempting  suggestion  was  never 
lost  on  the  Chinese  government.  In  spite  of  protestations 
of  friendship  for  India,  and  unlike  the  unequivocal  sup¬ 
port  of  Russia  for  India  on  Kashmir.  China  remain^ 
uncommitted  and  went  on  suggesting  the  solution  of  the 
problem  within  an  Asian  frame- work  where  she  might 
possibly  have  some  hand  in  the  final  settlement.  Large 
parts  of  India  shown  as  Chinese  territory  in  the  maps 
officially  circulated  by  that  country  added  to  Indian  mis- 
pvin^. 

China  would  not  countenance  any  extension  of  Indian 
activity  northward.  Permission  for  certain  repairs  on  the 
Indian  office  at  Gyantse  (Tibet)  kept  on  being  delayed, 
and  protracted  negotiations  for  the  visit  of  Indian  scholars 
to  study  Buddhist  manuscripts  in  Tibetan  mmiastries  did 
not  fructify.  The  Indian  Prime  Minister  was  told  to 
cancel  his  proposed  visit  to  Lhasa  two  years  ago. 

India’s  attitude,  particularly  in  her  South-East  Asia 
policies,  was  influence  by  consideraMons  of  rivalry  with 
China  which  had.  for  some  obvious  reasons,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  subtle  manner.  While  **As»anlsm”  was  the 
primary  appeal  of  China.  India  supplemented  it  with  that 
of  Buddhism.  The  Buddha  was,  in  fact,  claimed  to  be  the 
greatest  Indian  ever  bom  on  that  soil. 

A  QUEmON  OF  INFLUENCE 

India  paid  special  attention  to  countries  like  Laos. 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  lying  on  the  border  of  the 
spheres  of  influence  of  India  and  China.  The  repeated 
visits  of  Indian  dignitaries,  along  with  saplings  of  Buddhist 
trees  or  Buddhist  relics,  followed  by  return  visits  of  the 
leaders  of  these  lands,  was  a  bid  to  contain  Chinese  in¬ 
fluence.  It  is  significant  that  Indian  policy  in  this  region 
was  not  inhibited  by  her  general  aversion  to  power 
bloa.  For.  she  did  not  hesitate  to  develop  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  with  some  of  the  members  of  SEATO  or  to  be 
linked  with  them  through  the  Colombo  Plan.  It  was  also 
not  without  reason  that  India’s  opposition  to  SEATO 
became  markedly  less  pronounced  and  forffiright  thin 
towards  the  Baghdad  Pact.  It  may  aho  be  recidled  that 
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India  tacitly  approved  the  action  against  Communist 
terrorists  by  the  British  Government  in  Malaya  and  did 
not  press  for  the  latter’s  early  independence. 

Some  position  on  the  norther  borders,  too,  was 
gradually  retrieved  by,  besides  other  things,  Kaushak 
Bakula’s  inclusion  in  the  Kashmir  Cabinet,  The  Dalai 
Lama’s  visit  to  India  in  1956  and  Indian  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  visit  to  Bhutan. 

The  decisive  factor  that  turned  the  scales  was  the 
clash  developing  between  Communism  and  Buddhism. 
India  did  not  not  make  much  contribution  to  precipitate 
it  except  in  so  far  as  she  tried  to  promote  the  revivalism 
of  the  latter.  With  its  fight  against  revisionism  through¬ 
out  the  Communist  domain,  it  was  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  monolithic  ^inese  regime  to  coexist  with 
a  religion-political  force  within  her  fold. 

Tibet  has  thus  not  created  a  new  trend  in  India-China 
relations,  but  only  marks  a  stage  further,  the  rivalry  that 
was  already  growing  between  the  two  greatest  nations  of 
Asia. 

The  Tibetan  situation  has  been  a  blessing  in  disguise 
for  India.  In  fact  India  could  not  have  hoped  for  a  more 
advantageous  opportunity  to  better  her  position  in  com¬ 
parison.  China  has  been  cut  down  to  size  throughout 
Asia  and  the  enormous  prestige  she  built  up  at  Bandung 
stands  damaged  at  Lhasa.  Indeed,  as  the  New  York  Wall 
Street  JournU  pointed  out,  all  the  money  in  the  United 
States  treasury  could  not  have  brought  home  these  lessons 
and  created  the  anti-Communist  sentiments  now  erupting 
in  Asia.  The  Times  of  Indonesia  has  regretted  that  China 
is  speedily  depleting  the  reservoir  of  goodwill  in  Afro- 
Asia.  India’s  chances  of  getting  more  aid  from  the  West 
are  brighter  than  ever. 

There  are  many  in  India  and  abroad  who  think 
India  has  not  sufficiently  utilised  the  Tibetan  issue.  Mr. 
Nehru’s  equivocation  and  moderate  tone  of  his  statements 
have  been  under  fire  in  the  western  press,  and  he  has 
been  accused  of  appeasement  to  China  and  weakness  for 
Communism.  There  is,  however,  little  evidence  to  assume 
that  much  consideration  has  been  given  to  Peking’s  sensi¬ 
tivity  in  the  framing  of  Indian  policies.  Tibet’s  only  con¬ 
tact  with  the  outside  world  was  the  Indian  Consul  General 
in  Lhasa,  and  the  Indian  Foreign  Ministry  was  the  first 
to  authenticate  and  supply  news  about  the  revolt  to  the 
world,  irrespective  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Chinese. 
Again,  the  Indian  Consul  refused  to  shift  his  Lhasa  office 
to  new  premises  despite  Chinese  pressure,  and  asylum  to 
the  Tibetan  God-King  and  to  thousands  of  other  Tibetan 
refugees  has  not  pleased  China. 

Mr.  Nehru  has  fullv  associated  himself  with  the 
“enormous  feeling  aroused  in  India”.  It  was  not  merely 
a  political  question  for  him  but  a  matter  of  “deep  rooted 
national  sentiment”.  He  was  emphatic  in  asserting? 
against  Chinese  suggestions,  that  the  Indian  Parliament 
was  sovereign  enough  to  discuss  Tibet.  TTie  high  venera¬ 
tion  Mr.  Nehru  expressed  for  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  his 
reiterations  about  the  autonomy  of  Tibet  which  he  des¬ 
cribed  as  an  off-shoot  of  India,  are  certainly  not  likelv 
to*  placate  the  Chinese.  The  three-point  policy  which 
India’s  Prime  Minister  has  laid  down  with  regard  to  the 
development  in  Tibet  gives  first  place  to  India’s  national 
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interest.  The  second  consideration  is,  of  course,  friendly 
relations  with  neighbouring  countries  subject  to  a  signifr 
cant  provision  about  not  submitting  to  any  “wroi^ 
action”.  The  third  factor  is  to  ensure  Tibet’s  autonomy. 
The  concern  for  Chinese  friendship  is,  thus,  certainly  not 
a  decisive  factor. 


.  But  still  Mr.  Nehru  is  far  from  satisfying  the  frayed 
tempers  on  the  issue  in  the  country.  For.  the  phrases 
with  which  he  used  to  condemn  the  lapses  of  the  western 
countries  are  being  recalled  and  contrasted  with  the  re¬ 
straint  he  is  observing  now.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Nehru  is  primarily  a  nationalist  and  his  interest 
in  anti-Communism  is  only  subordinate  to  his  primary 
interest.  Part  of  the  explanation  of  his  present  restraint 
may,  therefore,  lie  in  his  anxiety  to  retain  some  scope  for 
the  restoration  of  Tibet  to  its  position  of  a  buffer  between 
India  and  China.  He  may  not  perhaps  wish  China  to  be 
provoked  into  shutting  her  doors  irrevocably. 

Another  consideration  that  is  likely  to  be  weighing 
with  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  is  the  possible  reactions 
of  the  neutral  nations  and  the  rest  of  the  Communist 
countries.  Already  he  is  receiving  tributes  for  “a  reason¬ 
able  and  sober  attitude”  from  the  Burmese  and  Indone¬ 
sian  Press.  The  USSR,  too,  has,  been  restrained  so  far 
and  when  the  trouble  with  China  was  brewing.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  said  in  a  message  to  the  Indian  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter:  “at  present  there  are  considerable  possibilities  for 
further  development  of  allround  cooperation  between 
India  and  the  Soviet  Union”. 


It  may  be  recalled  that  when  India’s  relations  with 
America  were  at  their  worst,  special  care  was  taken  to 
compensate  it  by  more  friendly  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  western  bloc.  Criticism  of  colonialism  was  softened 
to  appease  France  and  Britain,  and  East  Germany  has 
not  been  recognised  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  West 
Germany.  In  a  similar  way  while  India  can  afford  airi 
has  reason  to  allow  her  relations  to  be  strained  with 
China,  she  may  like  to  balance  it  with  a  greater  cordiality 
towards  the  Soviet  Union. 


Happily,  such  a  policy  has  a  chance  of  success.  India’s 
continued  fight  for  China’s  rights  in  and  outside  the  United 
Nations  should  receive  appreciation  from  the  rest  of  the 
Communist  countries.  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  own  alleged 
difficulties  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  leadership  may 
enable  him  to  view  India’s  case  in  a  more  sympathetic 
light.  If  Nehru  also  went  the  way  of  Tito  and  Nasser, 
Russian  diplomacy  would  receive  a  verv  serious  set  back. 
He  has,  therefore,  to  be  tolerated  within  limits  subject  to 
broader  considerations. 

Though  broad  considerations  of  national  interest  may 
not  be  overlooked  by  Mr.  Nehru  in  framing  his  Tibet 
policy,  its  practical  manifestation  is  likely  to  be  largely 
influenced  by  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  leaders.  For, 
he  can  often  ignore  momentary  provocations  in  his  bid  to 
remain  a  bridge  between  East  and  West,  even  if  this 
bridge  is  sometimes  no  more  than  a  tight  rope. 

This  would,  incidentally,  help  Mr.  Nehru  in  dealing 
with  the  Indian  Communists  who  are  supposed  to  be 
under  Russian  rather  than  Chinese  influence.  By  seeking 
an  understanding  with  Soviet  Russia,  he  can  avoid  a  mili 
tant  turn  in  their  opposition  as  they  are  not  expected  to 
wreck  Indo-Soviet  friendship. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


JAPANS  NEW  SAVIOURS 

By  Stuart  Griffin 

(Eastern  World  Correspondent  in  Tokyo) 


Anew  minor  party  has  appeared  in  the  Upper  House 
of  the  National  Diet,  the  Soka  Gakkai,  a  pseudo- 
religious  group,  with  startingly  militaristic  outlines, 
claiming  a  membership  of  1,110,000  families. 

Soka  Gakkai,  which  may  be  paraphrased  in  English 
as  ‘The  Educational  League  for  the  Creation  of  Spiritual 
Values”,  is  no  laughing  matter  in  a  nation  where  ultra¬ 
nationalism  has  always  played  a  key  role.  It  has  nine 
adherents  in  the  House  of  Councillors,  three  who  were 
dected  three  years  ago  and  who  are  thus  half-way  through 
their  terms  of  office,  and  six  chosen  this  past  June.  Six 
ran,  six  won. 

Shot  up  like  “bamboo-shoots  after  the  rain”  to  fill 
the  spiritual  vacuum  left  by  Japan’s  defeat  in  the  Pacific 
War,  it  nonetheless  hearkens  back  to  prewar  days,  founded 
as  it  was  in  1930  by  a  primary  school  principal. 
Tsunesaburo  Makiguchi.  The  sect  claims  that  all  other 
religions  but  Nichiren  Shoshu.  (the  orthodox  teaching  of 
13th  Century  Buddhist  fisherman-saint  Nichiren),  are 
evil,  and  that  thus  Nichiren  Shoshu  should  be  Japan’s 
national  religion.  Political  strivings,  its  present-day 
leaders  evidently  feel,  can  bring  on  religious  acceptance 
and  religious  power. 

Soka  Gakkai’s  success  at  the  June  2  polls  makes  it 
the  fourth  biggest  force  in  the  Upper  House,  after  the 
back-sliding  Ryokufukai,  the  conservative  “Green  Breeze 
Society”.  Styling  themselves  as  “independents”,  the  Soka 
Gakkai  nine  are  now  considering  the  formation  of  a  new 
group. 

The  spectacular  success  shocked  leaders  of  political 
parties,  from  right  to  left,  and  mystified  political  analysts 
and  commentators.  Even  Prime  Minister  Nobusuke 
Kishi,  a  Liberal-Democrat,  has  paid  certain  amenities, 
contributing  a  message  to  a  house  organ  of  the  group  and 
personally  attending  the  funeral  of  Soka  Gakkai’s  No.  2 
man,  Josei  Toda,  when  he  died  on  April  20,  1958.  The 
“1,100,000  families”  after  all  translate  in  this  country 
into  between  3.5  and  4.5  million  people. 

The  religion,  party — call  it  what  you  wish — is  of 
tremendous  appeal,  apparently,  to  working-cla.ss  people, 
also  to  middle-aged  women,  and  unhappy,  adrift  bachelors. 
A  woman  candidate — Yasu  Kashiwabara — was  elected  in 
the  Tokyo  regional  constituency  by  the  highest  number  of 
votes  in  that  constituency.  More  than  half  of  the  470.0(X) 
votes  she  received  are  believed  to  have  been  cast  by 
“floaters”,  people  responsive  to  the  Soka  Gakkai’s  high- 
pressure  campaigning,  which  drew  charges  of  illegal  elec¬ 
tioneering.  The  charge  was  also  made — and  nothing  was 
done  about  it — when  the  religious  organization  elected 
four  of  12  candidates  to  the  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Assembly 
and  all  of  its  75  candidates  to  the  ward  assemblies.  Mrs. 


Kashiwabara  also  pulled  in  many  votes  from  the  white 
collar  educated  class.  She  has  had  a  long  school  teaching 
career. 

In  terms  of  political  power  Soka  Gakkai  seems  to  be 
superior  to  the  Japan  Communist  Party  too.  since  the 
latter  has  only  two  seats  in  the  Upper  House  against  Soka 
Gakkai’s  nine.  The  CPJ  only  claims  a  40,(X)0  member¬ 
ship,  though  this  number  may  be  wrongfully  listed  on 
purpo^  to  allay  suspicions  in  a  still  pr^ominantly  con¬ 
servative  Japan. 

The  Bible  of  this  militant  organization  is  the  Book 
of  Purgation,  a  work  that  is  very  difficult  for  the  un¬ 
believer  to  comprehent,  hodgepodge  that  it  is  of  Buddhist 
doctrines,  some  very  fragmentary  scientific  information, 
and  recollection  of  the  13th  Century  fulminations  against 
everything,  including  evil,  of  St.  Nichiren. 

The  police  broke  it  up  and  jailed  its  leaders  in  1943. 
Leader  Makiguchi  in  fact  died  in  prison,  but  the  other 
ex-teachers  attracted  to  him  kept  the  movement  alive, 
underground  despite  the  Tokko-tai,  the  dread  secret 
thought-police.  What  Soka  Gakkai  is  today  it  owes  to 
the  late  Josei  Toda,  the  man  whose  funeral  Premier 
Kishi  saw  fit  to  attend. 

Members  say  they  seek  three  “values”:  beauty,  bene¬ 
fit  and  good  against  three  “evils”  or  “antivalues”,  of 
ugliness,  harm  and  wickedness.  Truth  is  less  important 
for,  says  the  Book  of  Purgation,  “what  is  truthful  does 
not  necessarily  bring  one  happiness.”  It  is  more  concerned 
with  poverty,  disease,  and  ill-health  and  its  weekly  organ, 
the  eight  page  Seikyo  Shimbun,  features  in  almost  every 
issue  a  story  of  near-miraculous  cure  of  success  achieved 
by  some  Soka  Gakkai  member. 

The  organization’s  secret  of  success  lies  chiefly  with 
its  militant  method  of  proselytizing,  and  here  the  key¬ 
word  is  shakubuku,  i.e.  to  break  and  subdue  (evil)  to 
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dear  the  path  for  the  right  teaching  of  Buddha.  All  other 
religions  are  not  only  wrong,  they  are  evil.  They  must 
be  not  just  exposed,  but  destroyed. 

One  of  the  obligations  of  a  new  convert  is  that  he 
or  she  must  acquire  three  new  converts.  There  is  a  strong 
military  colour  to  Soka  Gakkai’s  organization:  15  families 
make  up  a  squad,  six  squads  a  company,  10  companies  a 
local  district,  and  30  such  districts  a  regional  chapter 
directly  responsible  to  Tokyo  headquarters.  There  are 
five  such  regional  chapters.  The  faith  is  propagated  by 
frequent  squad  level  meetings  wherein  problems  are  dis- 
cusWd  and  solutions  rendered.  Josei  Toda  lent  his  talents 
to  militarizing  the  organization. 

The  attacks  on  Soka  Gakkai  have  picked  up  since 
June  2,  from  the  left  especially.  Socialist  leaders  charge 
the  movement  with  being  “a  new  form  of  fascism”,  one 
resorting  to  “unlawful  tactics  in  election  campaigns.” 
Liberal-Democrats,  while  being  carefully  aloof  for  the 
most  part,  have  at  least  accused  the  organization  of  “ex¬ 
cessive  submarine  activities.”  Soka  Gakkai  today  counter¬ 
attacks  the  politicians  just  as  did  St.  Nichiren  in  his 
century.  And  each  time  Soka  Gakkai  attacks,  more 
votes  seem  attracted  at  the  polls. 

The  organization  still  makes  much  of  a  well-known 
legend,  that  Nichiren  predicted  a  Mongolian  invasion  and 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Hojo  Shogunate  as  an 
“obnoxious  agitator.”  But  a  thunderbolt  struck  his 
would-be  beheader  and  the  impressed  Shogun  saved  the 
priest’s  life,  and  allowed  the  Nichiren  sect  to  be  founded. 

Under  the  new  leader,  Takashi  Koizumi,  the  militant 
tone  has  been  somewhat  mitigated,  after  the  successful 
House  of  Councillor’s  election.  These  Upper  House  mem¬ 
bers  are  “free  to  take  any  political  course  or  action. 
“We  recommended  them,”  says  Koizumi,  “because  we 
thought  them  the  best  available  for  the  nation  and  they 
were  successful  because  the  nation  shared  our  views.” 

So  far  Soka  Gakkai  has  won  seats  only  in  the  Upper 
House  presumably  because  its  nationwide  organization  is 
better  suited  for  campaigning  on  the  national  and  pre- 
fectural  constituency  basis  rather  than  in  _  the  smaller, 
lower  house  electoral  districts. 

The  leaders  claimed  they  were  above  partisan  politics 
and  thus  eschewed  the  “involvement”  of  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  elections.  But  political  experts  know  that 
if  the  Soka  Gakkai  seeks  political  expansion,  all  it  will 
do  is  “put  on  the  pressure  ...  to  purify  politics  further 
and  save  our  country.”  Little  money  will  be  spent,  as; 
always,  but  door-to-door  campaigns  will  intensify.  Mem¬ 
bers  may  again  float  the  Electoral  Law  but  leaders  will 
assure  them  “Nichiren  will  protect  you;  never  fear.” 
Members  will  then  work  on  the  superstitious;  will  tell 
voters:  “Vote  for  us,  campaign  for  us,  for  if  you  don’t, 
you  will  be  visted  by  misfortune.” 

What  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  this  supposedly  re¬ 
ligious  society  that  has  gone  into  politics  and  run  up  an 
enviable  record  of  seat-getting?  According  to  Leader 
Koizumi:  “Our  sole  purpose  is  to  purify  this  world 
through  the  propagation  of  the  teachings  of  St.  Nichiren, 
to  establish  Nichiren  Shoshu  as  Japan’s  national  religion 
and  to  build  a  national  tabernacle  atop  sacred  Mount 
Fuji.”  And  he  adds  significantly:  ‘Twenty  years  from 
now  we  will  occupy  the  majority  of  the  Diet  seats.” 


Transfer  of  Capital 

(From  our  Karachi  Correspondent) 

Ever  since  the  decision  to  shift  the  federal  Capital 
from  Karachi  was  announced  in  mid- June,  speculation  and 
rumour  has  been  rampant  here  on  the  possibility  of  as 
early  transfer  of  part  of  the  Administration  to  Rawalpindi 
where  it  would  stay  until  the  new  Capital  has  been  built 
Rawalpindi  is  a  small  old-world  town  with  big  rambling 
mansions  and  quiet  tree-lined  avenues.  It  is  notable 
chiefly  because  it  is  the’  Headquarters  of  the  Pakistan 
Army;  and  now,  that  is  in  recent  weeks,  because  of  its 
close  proximity  to  the  Potwar  Plateau — prospective  site 
of  Pakistan’s  new  federal  Capital. 

Rumour  and  gossip  which  frequently  pass  for  in¬ 
formed  opinion  here,  claimed  that  Karachi  was  being 
abandoned  because,  for  various  reasons  of  global  strategy, 
it  was  to  become  the  Headquarters  of  SEATO.  Tha 
las  categorically  been  denied  by  Government  spokes- 
flen.  There  were  others,  of  course,  who  underrating  the 
mgenuity  and  resolution  of  General  Ayub’s  Government, 
scouted  the  possibility  of  an  early  transfer  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  not  only  because  of  the  incalculable  problems  K 
involved  but  because  of  financial  stringency  which  wotdd 
act  as  a  prohibitive  bar  on  an  early  attempt  to  construct 
a  new  Capital  whose  total  cost,  it  was  first  announced 
by  the  Federal  Capital  Commission,  would  be  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  Rs.  2,000  million  but  which  figure  was  sub¬ 
sequently  scaled  down  to  Rs.  1,000  million  and  whidi 
most  recent  estimates,  made  by  a  Greek  architect,  now 
place  at  the  more  reasonable  and  modest  figure  of  Rs. 
500  million. 

The  Government  announced  the  impending  transfer 
of  part  of  the  Administration  to  Rawalpindi  in  a  series 
of  dramatic  announcements,  some  of  them  confusing  and 
conflicting.  In  the  first  wave  of  the  phasing  out  open- 
tiqn  “1,100  functionaries  of  the  Government,  including 
Ministers,  officers  and  other  employees,  would  be  traJH- 
ferr^  from  Karachi”.  By  October  7,  that  is  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  new  regime,  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Government,  it  was  announced,  would  be  functioning 
from  Rawalpindi.  The  speed  with  which  the  new  regime 
has  made  up  its  mind  to  abandon  Karachi  is  evidently 
dictated  by  urgent  considerations  of  which  the  most  iin- 
portant,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  necessity  to  make  irrevocable 
the  decision  to  move  the  federal  Capital  from  Karachi  to 
the  Potwar  Plateau. 

No  information  is  available  yet  on  when  the  rest  of 
the  Administration  is  to  follow.  According  to  current 
press  reports  work  on  the  new  Capital  will  begin  in  about 
six  months  and  that  the  second  phase  is  unlikely  to  com¬ 
mence  until  accommodation  is  available  in  the  new 
Capital.  But  communications  being  what  they  are  in 
Pakistan,  it  is  quite  likely  that  with  the  two  units  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  now  separated  by  something  like  800  miks. 
liaison  between  them  may  turn  out  in  practice  to  be  mud 
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more  difficult  and  arduous  than  hitherto  anticipated.  If 
bottle-necks  develop  because  ai  the  over-taxing  of  the 
limited  means  of  communications  and  there  is  a  percep¬ 
tible  slowing-down  ol  the  administrative  processes,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  whole  Administration  may  well 
follow  witl^  a  year.  But  the  most  goring  <^acle 
against  any  such  precipitate  move  is  the  acute  shortage 
of  housing  and  accommodation  in  Rawalpindi. 

The  total  number  of  Central  Government  employees 
has  variously  been  computed  at  between.  25  and  40 
thousand.  The  Report  of  the  Federal  Capital  Commis¬ 
sion  estimated  the  population  of  the  new  Capital  at 
300.000.  Of  this  the  largest  percentage  would  naturally 
be  made  up  of  Government  employees  and  their  families. 
Obviously  a  small  provincial  town  of  the  size  of  Rawal¬ 
pindi  has  a  clearly  ascertainable  limit  to  the  amount  of 
accommodation  t^t  can  be  improvised  and  it  appears 
that  even  this  limit  has  been  reached  in  the  present  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  influx.  Althougih  the  requisitioning  of 
buildings  m  Rawalpindi  has  now  come  u^er  a  Martial 
Law  Regulation.  Government  have  flatly  denied  any  in¬ 
tention  ^  putting  up  new  or  t^pprary  structures  to 
supplement  the  available  accommodation.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  a  reasonable  inference,  thou^  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  ingenuity  of  the  new.  regime  should  not 
be  under-estimated,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Administration 
will  not  move  for  at  least  the  mxt  two  years.  This  postu¬ 
lates.  of  course,  that  money  for  the  immediate  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Capital  will  have  become  available  mean¬ 
while.  though  the  source  from  which  such  heavy  exactions 
will  be  made  has  not  yet  been  divulged  beyond  a  bald 


but  categorical  assertion  that  there  will  be  no  diversioii 
of  development  funds  for  this  juroject 

A  niajtM’  headache  at  the  moment  of  writing  is  the 
predicament  the  40  odd  embassies  and  foreign  missioas 
presently  located  at  Karachi.  It  haa  been  announced  that 
a  100  houses  have  been  made  available  for  them  40  miles 
from  Rawalpindi  at  Murree.  Pakistan's  popular  hill  re¬ 
sort  7.000  feet  above  sea-level  and  situated  amongst  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  surroundings  on  a  spur  of  ffie 
Himalayas.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  dilate  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  a  better  and  more  invigorating  climate  there  is 
some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  diplomats  to  acc^  the 
offer  in  view  of  the  inad^uate  accommodation  and  lack 
of  modem  amenities  available  there.  The  UK 
Commission,  akme.  for  example,  occupies  48  houses  in 
Karachi  apart  from  some  residential  accommodation  in 
the  local  hotds.  Other  missions,  notably  the  US.  India. 
China  and  the  Soviet  Unioo  have  equal  tf  not  lai^  com¬ 
plements  based  at  Karachi.  Their  total  leatrirements  to¬ 
gether  with  those  of  the  smaller  missions  nas  not  been 
calculated  but  it  would  obviously  require  a  miniature 
city  of  its  own. 

Another  complicating  frctor  is  that  many  of  these 
missions  have  alrrady  made  heavy  investments  in  real 
estate  in  Karachi.  A  new  US  Chancery  is  rapidly  nearing 
completitm  and  is  estimated  to  have  Cost  about  Rs. 
600.000.  The  Indian  High  Commission  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  its  Chancery  at  a  cost  of  Rs.-  300.000.  The  UAR. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  have  similarly  made  larK 
investments  in  Karachi  and  it  is  doubtful  ff  they  wouM 
be  over-enthusiastic  about  starting  all  over  again  in  the 
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new  Capital.  At  the  moment  talks  between  the  Foreign 
Minister  and  the  heads  of  foreign  missions  here  appear 
to  have  ended  somewhat  inconclusively  although  they 
covered  extensive  ground  on  problems  arising  from  the 
transfer  of  the  Administration.  The  likelihood  however 
appears  to  be  that  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
foreign  missions  will  stay  put  for  the  time  being  or  alter¬ 
natively,  that  the  foreign  missions  will  retain  small  liaison 
units  at  Muree  while  the  bulk  of  their  personnel  remains 
in  Karachi  until  the  new  Capital  is  ready  to  accommo¬ 
date  them.  As  the  Pakistan  press  |X>ints  out  there  are 
good  historical  precedents  for  such  a  makeshift  arrange¬ 
ment. 


Singapore 


The  New  Government 

(From  Our  Singapore  Correspondent) 


“If  nothing  else  more  catastrophic  happens  than  the 
loss  of  allowances  ....  Government  servants  should  go 
down  on  their  bended  knees  and  thank  the  Gods  that  their 
souls  have  been  spared.”  Thus  spoke  Mr.  Lee  Kuan 
Yew,  making  his  first  major  speech  in  the  Assembly 
after  becoming  Prime  Minister  of  the  new  self-governing 
State  of  Singapore.  He  was  referring  to  the  pay  cuts 
for  Government  officials.  Mr.  Lee  went  on  to  refer  to  the 
English-educated  and  said  that  they  must  see  the  stark 
realities  of  the  situation  and  adapt  themselves  to  the 
changing  conditions  in  Singapore.  The  civil  service 
would  now  be  thrown  open  for  competition  to  all  streams 
of  education.  English.  (Chinese.  Malay  and  Tamil,  not 
only  to  the  first  as  in  the  past.  “I  say  to  the  civil  servants 
what  is  at  stake  is  not  just  your  pay  allowances,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  collective  bargaining  and  negotiations  or  your 
pensions.  What  is  at  stake  is  the  survival  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  state”.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  government  sus¬ 
pended  Mr.  F.  V.  Rajendra,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Joint  Action,  who  is  leading  government  employees  in 
their  opposition  to  the  pay  cuts,  pending  the  framing  of 
disciplinary  charges  against  him  for  alleged  gross  insur- 
bordination  in  commenting  on  the  Prime  Minister’s 
speech  in  the  Assembly. 

During  the  few  weeks  that  the  People’s  Action  Party 
(PAP)  Government  has  been  in  power,  dynamic  changes 
have  been  made.  It  is  perhaps  convenient  to  refer  to  them 
under  the  following  headings :  Civil  Service  Study  Centre. 
The  Government  has  approved  the  establishment  of  a 
political  study  centre  for  civil  servants  to,  help  keep  the 
civil  servants  in  ‘‘touch  with  the  masses,  to  understand 
their  attitudes,  hopes  and  aspirations”.  It  is  intend^ 
that  courses  will  be  run  on  the  history  of  Western  and 
Asian  political  thought.  Community  Centres.  After  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  services  of  Mr.  Sterling  S.  Winans, 
American  Director  of  Community  Centres,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Singapore  Government  by  arrangements 
made  by  the  Asia  Foundation,  the  Government  has 
announc^  that  the  centres  will  be  reorganised.  When 
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from  the  West”,  said  Mr.  S.  Rajaratnam,  Minister  for 
Culture.  ‘The  Government  hopes  to  produce  Malayan 
culture”.  To  this  end,  concerts,  dramatic  performances, 
dances,  and  music  of  all  the  main  racial  groups  repre¬ 
sented  in  Singapore  are  to  be  produced  at  several  centres 

in  Singapore.  ITie  first  performance  of  this  kind  was 
given  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  recently. 

Education.  Several  teachers  narrowly  escaped  dismis¬ 
sal  for  attending  “blue”  film  shows.  The  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  relating  to  the  discipline  and  conduct  of  teachers 
and  the  running  of  schools  are  being  tightened  up. 
Teachers  will  have  to  work  harder  and  longer  hours.  With 
^ect  from  September,  a  six-day  week  is  b«ng  introduced 
in  all  Government  and  Government-aided  schools  in 
Singapore.  Hitherto,  these  schools  have  worked  a  five- 
day  week  although  Chinese  schools  have  always  worked 
on  a  six-day  week  basis.  The  Ministry  of  Education  has 
also  started  to  run  mass  Malay  language  classes  in  the 
evening  to  promote  the  study  of  Malay  among  the  State’s 
predominantly  Chinese  population. 

Radio  Singapore.  Plans  are  being  finalized  to  “reform” 
Malay.  Tamil  and  English  programmes.  The  “new  look” 
will  place  greater  emphasis  on  cultural  and  educational 
programmes.  Among  the  many  programmes  planned  are: 
A  IS-minute  weekly  programme  on  Malayan  art  and 
culture:  A  weekly  series  introducing  music  from  different 
Asian  countries:  A  visit  to  factories  and  industries  which 
will  form  the  basis  of  a  live  show  every  month:  A  15- 
minute  feature  called  ‘*Man  in  the  Street"  which  will 
describe  different  communities  in  Singapore  at  work  and 
play. 

National  Construction  Corps.  Mr.  Ong  Eng  Guan, 
Minister  for  National  Development,  asked  for  volunteers 
two  weeks  ago  from  Government  departments  to  work  on 
Sunday  with  pick  and  shovel  improving  the  Nicoll  High¬ 
way  promenade.  Last  week,  another  force  (rf  more  than 
13,000  volunteers  this  time  worked  for  the  whole  day 
clearing  the  site  of  the  former  airport  at  Kallang  for  a 
[Aiblic  park  and  children’s  playground.  Mr.  Ong  has  now 
announced  the  formation  of  a  National  Construction 
Corps  of  50,000  voluntary  workers  who  will  be  used  on 
various  building  projects  in  Singapore.  “In  this  way",  said 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  “we  hope  to  build  up  a  spirit 
of  working  together  to  build  a  country  for  ourselves  aiKl 
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Enquiry  appointed  by  the  last  Government  to  enquire 
into  the  organisation  and  workings  of  Nanyang  Univer¬ 
sity  has  recently  been  published.  It  is  extremely  critical 
of  the  University  and  states  that  it  could  not  “in  ^ood 
consciedoe'’  recommend  the  recognition  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  degrees.  The  organisation  and  administration  of  the 
University  is  described  as  not  being  consistent  with  that 
of  a  modern  educational  institution  ot  the  university  type. 
The  staff,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  are  insuffi¬ 
ciently  qualified  to  give  adequate  undergraduate  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  curriculum  is  dismissed  as  “overloaded”  with 
what  is  unessential  and  lacking  that  which  is  essential. 
The  report  has  aroused  much  controversy  among  Chinese 
educationalists.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  first  students  will 
graduate  from  the  University  later  on  in  the  year. 
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tics  and  have  zealous  lawyers  ready  for  their  defence. 
Needless  to  say.  they  resort  to  all  kinds  of  ingeninous 
tricks  to  evade  the  examinati(»  ctf  the  customs  cheers. 
They  may  either  put  the  narcotics  in  finished  clothes,  or 
in  very  costly  curious  heavily  insured  and  sealed  in  such 
a  manner  that  you  cannot  open  them  without  running  the 
risk  of  destroying  the  curios. 

The  chief  source  of  supply,  according  to  the  official 
report,  is  Thailand,  though  smaller  quantities  also  come 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Pakistan  and  Saigon.  Among 
these  Thailand  deserves  particular  mention,  as  ft  is  now 
the  only  country  in  the  world  where  opium  is  sold  with¬ 
out  prohibition.  In  fact,  the  Thai  Government  sold  in 
1957  14  tons  of  opium  and  derived  398  million  ticals  from 
it.  While  this  article  is  being  written  two  Siamese  <4  a 
certain  air  company  have  been  arrested  here  on  charge 
of  dealing  in  narcotics. 

American  news  agencies,  accustomed  to  attribute 
everything  evil  to  Communism,  often  accuse  China  of 
having  a  hand  in  the  noxious  business.  It  is  true  that 
China,  which  was  cursed  by  opium  for  more  than  100 
years,  produced  a  good  deal  of  opium  in  the  past,  in  the 
South-East  provinces  and  in  Inner  Mongolia;  but  since 
the  “New  Order”  has  set  in.  very  little  has  been  heard 
either  about  opium  smoking  or  poppy-growing  in  China, 
or  that  she  is  engaged  in  selling  opium  abroad  one  way 
or  another.  Among  the  many  narcotics  cases  brought  into 
the  court  of  Hong  Kong  there  has  hot  been  a  single  one 
in  which  China  was  involved.  We  may  at  least,  therefore, 
say  that  if  she  does  engage  in  the  opium  trade,  it  is  not 
done  through  Hong  Kong. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  case  is  very  strong  against  the 
United  States.  Her  name  is  involved  in  nearly  every  big 
narcotics  case  here.  Last  April  a  wireless  operator  of  an 
US  Air  base  in  Japan  was  suspected  of  smuggling  a  big 
quantity  of  heroin  from  Hong  Kong  worth  HK$6  million. 
Recentiv  a  Pan-American  plane  was  fined  $15,000  by  the 
Hong  Kong  Court  for  carrying  from  Thailand  to  Hong 
Kong  74  pounds  of  opium.  4  pounds  of  coarse  morphine 
and  7  pounds  of  morphine  powder.  The  American 
authorities  are  apparently  trying  to  suppress  the  narcotics 
trade,  and  have  several  hundr^  men  in  the  Far  East  to 
help  its  suppression  hi  cooperation  with  the  local  police; 
but  so  far  it  seems  to  be  no  easy  task. 
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By  Charles  Meeking 
{Eastern  World  Canberra  Correspondent) 


There  are  strtxig  and  influential  j^oponents  in  rids 
country  of  the  beluJ  that  China,  sriiether  aggresshre  or 
merely  involuntarily  expansionist,  represents  the  major 
long-range  threat  to  the  integrity  and  security  of  all  rtie 
area  loosely  described  as  South-East  Asia,  including' 
Australia.  These  people  argue  that  Australian  dif^matic 
recognition  ci  Peking  or  acceptance  of  the  Indonesian  claim 
to  West  Irian  would  be  proclaimed  by  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  as  major  viaories  in  the  area’s  cold  war  of  pro 
paganda  and  economic  pressures. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  believe,  ant 
say  publicly,  that  Australian  support  of  the  US  policy  eu 
China  and  the  Dutch  policy  on  West  Irian  is  leaving  Aus¬ 
tralia  vulnerable  to  Asum  charges  of  “colonialism”  in  New 
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Guinea  and  of  tmeonsdaus  but’ effective  encouragemeat 
d  the  Indonesian  other  Asian  Communists. 

In  a  world  acutely  ,  aware  of  the  struggle  between  die 
Communist  bloc  and  the  United  States,  no^rlntensified,  for 
the  world’s  minds,  moneys  and  manpower,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  indications  that  die  “Wdt”  is  moving  a  bit  left- 
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ward  as  the  CcHnmunists  are  bemg  attracted  to  the  Ri^. 
this  dispute  in  Australia  must  appear  academic  and  insig¬ 
nificant.  Yet  some  facets  of  it,  evc^dng  lively  discussion  m 
pc^itical  and  other  circles  here,  may  intimately  give  a  lead 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  on  policies  for  the  rest  of  this 
century. 

China  is  naturally  interested  in  the  natural  wealth  and 
the  expanding  nnmpower  of  Indonesia.  The  rulers  in 
Peking  may  also  believe  that  part  of  their  future  progress, 
even  in  long  range,  lies  in  New  Guinea  and  the  tropical 
areas  ot  the  Australian  continent — ^which  may  become  as 
fruitful,  potentially,  as  other  arid  and  undeveloped  areas 
of  the  world  v^en  nuclear  power  and  other  devices  make 
the  desalination  of  water  and  its  distribution  by  irrigadtMi 
economically  feasible. 

It  has  not  yet  been  stated  explicitly  whether  Australia 
will  follow  the  proclaimed  Dutch  intention  ctf  withdrawing 
voluntarily  from  New  Guinea  whenever  an  elite  of  the 
native  race  finds  it  is  possible  to  reach  a  decision  on  their 
future  national  and  international  afiSliadons.  There  has 
never  been  any  Australian  offer  to  Indonesia  of  a  mutual 
defence  pact  agmst  aggression  by  China  or  Russia.  Yet 
these  and  associated  subjects  demand  immediate  attendon 
b^  Australia,  and  some  decisions,  before  Mr.  Menzies  pays 
his  long-deferred  visit  to  Indonesia  next  December.  If  the 
Australian  Government  by  then  has  any  useful  submissions 
to  make,  then  it  is  still  possible  that  Australian-Indonesian 
relations  may  be  cement^  into  a  valuable  associadon  which 
could  give  a  lead  to  o±er  regions.  If  not,  then  Australia 
faces  a  bleak  future  in  the  whole  ot  its  Asian  reladons — 
and  will  deserve  it,  in  the  view  of  many  experienced 
observers. 

In  the  meantime.  Australian  public  opinion,  accepting 
avidly  the  booms  in  shipbuilding,  wool  prices,  hire  purchase 
and  car  manuacturing,  is  being  jolted  by  some  other 
developments. 

Steel  is  being  sold,  it  is  disclosed,  to  China  and  Russia 
at  prices  cmnpeddve  with  the  rest  of  ±e  world.  Churchmen 
^  argi^g  with  some  virulence  on  whether  or  not  ffiere 
is  reli^ous  freedom  in  China.  The  search  throughout 
Australia  for  oil  and  other  vital  minerab  is  being  intens^ed 
to  an  extmt  suggesting  some  apprehension.  The  inigradon 
prc^amme  is  under  attack  for  offering  inadequate  oppor- 
tunides  for  migrants  and  for  making  Australia  far  more 
vulnerable  if  nuclear  war  makes  dispersal  imperadve. 

These  curious  and  scxnewhat  cmiflicting  phases  of 
current  affairs  in  Australia  have  litde  or  no  association 
with  politics.  The  political  fight  is  in  die  doldnmis,  with 
an  apathetic  public  mostly  unconscious  of  the  urgency  of 
the  problems  awaiting  solution  and  disinclined  to  listen  to 
anything  on  issues  once  held  important. 

The  weakness  of  the  Labour  Opposition  and  the  com¬ 
placency  of  the  Menzies  Government  can  both  be  con¬ 
sidered  responsible.  The  pertinent  comments  of  the 
Dqiuty  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  A.  A.  Cowell,  are 
wo^  recording. 

He  accepts  ^e  fact  that  the  two  sides  oi  Australian 
politics  shve  nothing  but  dieir  Ipii^sustained  suspicion  oi 
each  other  in  foreign  affairs.  Itabour,  he  claims,  sedts 
imernational  peace  a^  security  throu^  the  United  Nations, 
and  wants,  “as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency,**  inaprove- 
ments  in  the  living  standards  and  social  conditions  of  the 
underprivil^od  peoples  of  die  Pacific  area  and  of  Asia, 
m  admks.  however,  that  no  matter  how  crucial  foreign 


policy  may  be  in  this  country,  the  fate  of  Governments  in 
Australia  “will  continue  to  be  decided  on  the  state  the 
economy  and  other  domestic  issues.**  He  admowledgea  also, 
in  what  surely,  if  unconsciously,  amounts  to  condaimatiwi 
of  all  Australian  politicians,  that  most  Australians  Iwe  in 
reasonable  comfort  south  of  a  line  from  Sydney  to  Adelaule, 
“and  when  voting  show  indifference  to  the  development 
and  security  of  the  vulnerable  top  half  of  Australia.” 

Of  course,  it  might  be  argued  (althou^  never  publicly) 
that  devel(^>ment  of  northern  Australia  mi^t  make  it  a 
more  attractive  prize  for  aggressive  Communism.  The  sad 
truth  is  that  most  Australians,  existing  in  their  “reasonable 
comfort”  in  the  temperate,  attractive  and  fruitful  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  the  continent,  don*t  think  about  such 
matters  and  have  no  wish  to  be  awakened  from  their  plea¬ 
sant  reveries  amid  surroundings  of  material  well-being 
beyond  the  imagination  of  himdreds  of  millions  of  Asians 
only  a  few  thousand  miles  distant. 
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centres  of  commercial  importance^  in  the  Middle 
East,  South  and  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
Those  branches  provide  complete  and  up-to-date 
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Letters  to 


DANGERS  IN  LAOS 

Sir. — I  am  surprised  that  Eastern  World 
should  support,  even  as  “the  next  best 
solution”,  of  the  problem  of  Laos,  the 
idea  of  sending  a  United  Nations  missioti 
out  there  “to  investigate  what  is  really 
going  on,”  etc.,  instead  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Supervisory  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1954,  for  that  purpose.  This  is  not,  as 
you  suggest,  a  matter  of  American,  of 
Communist,  “motives”,  but  of  facts  — 
in  relation  to  the  fulfilment  of  Agree¬ 
ments  concluded  in  1934,  of  which  Mr. 
Eden  remarked,  in  his  closing  speech  as 
chairman  of  the  session  at  which  they 
were  concluded  :  “They  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  give  complete  satis¬ 
faction  to  everyone,  but  they  have 
reduced  international  tension  at  a  point  of 
instant  danger  of  world  war.  All  will 
now  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  observed  and  carried  out.”  It  is  no 
solution  of  the  matter,  I  suggest,  to 
accept  the  unilateral  denunciation  of 
those  Agreements  by  a  Laotian  Govern¬ 
ment  headed,  it  may  be  recalled,  by  the 
Mr.  Phoui  Sananikone  who  signed  them 
without  a  word  of  protest  on  behalf  of 
Laos,  and  to  seek  to  put  everything  right 
by  transferring  it  to  a  body  where  the 
two  parties  most  immediately  concerned, 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  both  of 
whom  have  been  accused  of  responsibility 
for  it,  are  not  recognised,  and  have  no 
representation,  and  where  the  other 
accused  party,  the  United  States,  which 
boasts  openly  of  its  breaches  of  the 
Geneva  Agreements  and  of  its  intention 
to  go  on  doing  so,  has  preponderant  in¬ 
fluence,  which  can  be  countered  only  by 
a  Soviet  veto,  producing  a  deadlock. 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  took  the 
statesmanlike  initiative  of  convening  the 
Geneva  Conference  in  1934,  and  the  only 
statesmanlike  action  to-day  is  for  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  re-convene  the 
Geneva  Conference,  as  prescribed  by 
Article  13  of  the  Final  Declaration  of 
five  years  ago,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  representative,  in  accepting  the 
Agreements  reached,  expressly  excluded 
that  Article.  If  we  had  paid  heed  to  such 
an  U.S.  veto  in  1934,  there  would  have 
been  no  Geneva  Conference  and  no 
Agreements  of  the  Cessation  of  Hostili¬ 
ties  in  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vietnam. 


llie  Editor 


I  venture  to  forecast  that  if  such 
action  were  taken,  the  situation  in  Laos 
would  solve  itself  forthwith,  for  what  is 
happening  there  is  now  quite  evident 
from  the  reports  of  many  reputable  and 
experienced  correspondents  of  the  British, 
US  and  French  Press.  There  is  a  nation¬ 
wide  popular  rebellion  against  the 
Laotian  Government,  which  has  made  it 
impossible  for  its  replacement  by  one 
more  popular  to  be  achieved  by  electoral 
means,  on  account  of  its  policy,  internal 
and  external,  and  ipso  facto  against  its 
American  sponsors,  responsible  for  that 
policy.  The  Laotian  peoples  want  the 
Geneva  Agreements  to  be  observed. 
That  is  why  the  rebellion  is  spear-headed 
by  thousands  of  deserters  from  the 
Laotian  “National”  Army,  equipped  with 
American  weapons,  taken  with  them 
when  they  deserted,  and  why  their  less- 
enterprising  former  comrades-in-arms  will 
not  fight.  That  is  also  why  the  US  and 
Laotian  Governments  do  not  want  the 
International  Commission  to  come  back. 
• 

The  danger  of  the  present  situation 
becomes  obvious,  if  we  realise  that,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  U.S.  decision  to 
air-lift  into  Laos  more  weapons  and 
more  “civilian  instructors”  will  be 
“throwing  good  money  after  bad,”  unless 
....  What  next  ?  Korea  again  ?  As  was 
pointed  out  on  August  9  by  the  Sunday 
“Observer”,  SEATO’s  “only  mobile  force 
in  the  area  is  the  Commonwealth  Stra¬ 
tegic  Reserve  in  Malaya.”  Britain  would 
lose  what  little  remains  of  her  prestige 
and  reputation  in  Asia,  if  she  were  to 
send  troops  to  support  a  Laotian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  defiance  of  Agreements  to 
which  she  is  a  leading  party,  against  its 
own  people  who  want  those  Agreements 
observed  ! 

Yours  etc., 

Edgar  P.  Young, 
Commander,  R.N.  Retired 
(formerly  on  the  Staff  of  the  British 
C.  in  C.,  China  Station) 
London,  W.l, 

CHINA  AND  THE  WEST 

Sir. — So  much  sob-stuff  has  been  written 
about  “religion  being  suppressed”  in 
Tibet,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  the 
oHier  side’  of  the  picture  painted  in  The 
Humanist  (September  issue)  under  the 
title  “The  Truth  about  Tibet.” 


“The  Truth  about  Tibet,”  according  to 
The  Humanist,  is  that  “gross  social  an4 
economic  injustices  were  rife,  and  it  was 
the  prospect  of  long  overdue  refonm 
which  sparked  off  a  revolution  by  land¬ 
lords  and  clergy  who  owned  over  70  pe^ 
cent  of  the  arable  land.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  people  were  serfs,  tied  to  the 
manorial  estates  and  the  lamaseries.' 
The  rebels  were  supported  by  a  warlike 
tribe  of  Kambas,  who  were  not  interested 
in  “religion”,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Tibetans,  who  were  inarticulate,  were  not 
actively  involved. 

The  fugitive  Mr.  Lukhangwa,  former 
Tibetan  Prime  Minister,  is  reported  to 
have  said  at  Kalimpong:  “Tell  the 
people  of  England  that  we  are  fighting 
for  our  religion  and  that  is  what  matten 
to  us  above  everything  else.”  When  we 
consider  the  cruelties  committed  in  the 
name  of  “religion”  —  such  as  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  and  the  West  African  Slave  Trade 
started  by  “Catholic”  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  and  continued  by  “Protestant” 
English,  Dutch  and  other  Europeans, 
and  clearly  condoned  by  the  Church  — 
one  should  take  such  statements  with  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Mr.  Lukhangwa  and  bis 
gang  were  fighting  for  a  mundane  cause, 
namely  their  own  special  privileges. 

Unfortunately,  false  reports  about 
Tibet  have  made  it  all  the  more  difficult 
to  bring  about  the  recognition  of  the 
Peking  government  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  Yet  peace  between  West 
and  East  will  never  be  possible  without 
such  recognition.  Even  assuming  that  the 
Chinese  have  been  somewhat  ruthless  io 
their  treatment  of  rebdlious  landlords 
and  lamaseries,  unwarranted  postures  of 
“righteous  indignation”  on  that  account 
by  western  politicians  only  result  in  in-, 
tensifying  the  hatred  of  the  Chinese 
masses  towards  the  moralists. 

The  bitter  enmity  of  600  million 
Chinese  —  disposed  at  present,  be  it 
noted,  to  support  revolutions  against  the 
West  in  Africa  and  South  America  —  is 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  may  lead 
to  a  recrudescence  of  “the  Yellow  Peril” 
which  haunted  our  grandfathers.  But,  if 
the  western  politicians  could  be  induced 
to  admit  the  Peking  Government  to  the 
United  Nations  Assembly,  with  guaran¬ 
tees  for  the  Formosans,  the  international 
scene  would  change  overnight.  A 

Yours  etc., 

Capt.  C.  E.  Coocson,  c.m.o. 

Sompting,  Sussex. 
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Recent  Books 


Conquest  (rf  Violence  by  Joan  Bondurant  {New  Jersey: 
Princeton  University  Press.  32s.  6d.). 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Mahatma  Gaijdhi 
in  India  and  abroad  that  various  interpretations  are  now 
available  in  respect  of  his  philosophy  and  spiritual  and 
political  activities.  All  these  interpretations  copiously 
quote  Gandhi’s  own  writings  and  precepts  to  offer  under¬ 
standable  explanations  of  the  complexities  of  Gandhism. 
This  is  another  book  which  makes  a  matter-of-fact  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  Satyagraha  which  is  described  as  politics 
of  non-violence.  Since  the  volume  is  primarily  meant  tor 
the  American  reading  public  the  subject  has  been  dealt 
with  in  a  purely  Western  manner,  even  though  the  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  evaluate  the  moral  and  spiritual  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Gandhian  gospel  of  truth  and  non-violence. 
The  writer  admits  that  there  is  more  than  one  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  what  may  be  called  a  Gandhian  system.  Her  for¬ 
mulation  being  suggestive  and  not  definitive,  points  the 
way  in  which  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  ends-means 
problem  might  be  undertaken. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  •xplain  Satyagraha  in 
Western  parlance.  The  usual  explanation  that  Satyagraha 
emerged  as  a  new  Gandhian  technique  to  conduct  civil 
disobedience  against  the  former  British  rule  merely  refers 
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to  its  modern  aspect.  In  its  fundamental  aspect  Satya¬ 
graha  represents  the  quintessence  of  Indian  spiritual  and 
moral  loftiness.  Therefore  its  political  make-up  is  based 
on  the  age-old  Hindu  conceptions  of  truth,  liberty, 
humanity  and  world  family.  To  defend  these  conceptions 
Satyagraha  developed  into  a  technique  of  action.  No 
wonder  the  writer  says  that  it  seeks  to  effect  change  and 
it  operates  within  a  conflict  situation  having  several 
forms  of  non-violent  action,  such  as  non-cooperation, 
strike,  cessation  of  work,  contravention  of  specific  laws 
and  mass  civil  disobedience. 

The  book  is  interesting,  because  it  traces  the  tradi¬ 
tional  growth  of  the  Hindu  concept  of  non-violence,  refers 
to  the  Gandhian  political  movement  against  Britain, 
draws  comparison  with  partly  similar  occidental  philoso¬ 
phies  and  looks  at  the  fundamentals  of  Gandhism  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  western  conception  of  democracy,  conservatism 
and  anarchy.  Certainly  the  book  treats  Gandhism  as  an 
integral  part  of  world  philosophy  of  modern  times. 

A.  L. 

The  Indonesian  Town  (Amsterdam:  The  Royal  Tropical 
Institute). 

This  highly  scholastic  study  on  the  urban  sociology 
of  Indonesia  traces  the  modern  urban  growth  during  the 
long  colonial  rule  of  the  Netherlands.  Several  Dutch 
scholars  have  collaborated  in  compilation  of  the  valuable 
historical  works.  From  the  outset  of  the  colonial  rule  Hol¬ 
land  had  been  interested  in  the  rural  aspect  of  Indonesian 
life  and  living.  It  was  only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
that  attempts  were  made  to  study  the  urban  agglomera¬ 
tions  as  part  of  the  traditional  picture  of  the  country. 
After  1910  the  problems  accompanying  urban  growth 
came  to  the  fore  with  such  intensity  and  inevitability  that 
they  could  no  longer  be  overlooked.  Yet  it  was  not  until 
1938  that  a  historical  survey  of  tot^  development  was 
made.  Though  the  volume  deals  with  town  development 
during  the  Ehitch  colonial  rule  and  tabulates  Dutch  efforts 
to  solve  economic  and  social  problems  arising  out  of  the 
influx  of  people  in  urban  areas,  its  value  as  an  authorita¬ 
tive  reference  book  to  trace  the  historical  growth  of  Indo¬ 
nesian  towns  under  the  impact  of  Dutch  economic  and 
industrial  activities  cannot  ^  belittled.  The  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  towns  not  only  led  to  increased  Dutch  settlements 
but  also  created  a  distinct  Indonesian  urban  society  which 
remained  in  close  association  with  the  newly  risen  separate 
society  of  Chinese  immigrants. 

The  growth  of  urban  municipalities,  the  housing  prob- 
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lem,  the  corruption  among  the  housing  authorities,  the 
demographic  issues,  the  racial  question  and  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  Dutch-Indonesian  relationship  are  examined 
from  the  sociological  point  of  view.  Numerous  statistical 
charts  and  tables  graphically  mirror  the  process  of  urban¬ 
ization  confined  to  the  period  between  1925  and  1942. 
While  it  is  shown  that  during  the  World  War  II  period 
urban  life  was  seriously  dislocated,  it  is  made  clear  that 
in  the  immediate  post-war  period  the  Indonesian  towns 
had  been  anything  but  slow  in  development.  During  the 
war  and  the  Japanese  occupation,  though  the  population 
had  continued  to  increase,  the  construction  of  housing 
had  come  practically  to  a  standstill.  The  post-war  turmoil 
brought  the  destruction  of  many  more  dwellings.  The 
background  to  the  contemporary  urban  situation  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  is  fully  depicted  in  this  scientific  study. 

L.  A. 

The  Dark  Danger  by  Balachandra  Rajan  (Heinenumn 

16s.) 

In  this  novel  the  able  Indian  author  describes  the 
East-West  mental  differences  based  on  family  life  and 
against  the  background  of  Indo-British  political  conflict 
and  chaos  during  the  last  phase  of  British  rule.  A  western 
educated  Indian  returning  home,  marries  a  typical  Indian 
girl  belonging  to  a  Hindu  conservative  family  of  South 
India.  As  their  marriage  is  caught  up  in  the  gathering 
political  storm  the  husband  is  temporarily  pulled  back  to 
his  western  past  by  a  beautiful  English  girl  he  used  to 
know  at  Cambridge.  The  wife  resenting  the  affaire  runs 
away  to  a  medical  centre  to  offer  selfless  service.  Finally 
the  reconciliation  takes  place.  The  novel  is  primarily 
meant  for  the  western  reading  public.  The  peculiar  Indian 
emotions,  sentiments  and  provincial  outlook  and  the  great 
peculiar  Moslem  killing  at  the  dawn  of  Indian  indepen¬ 
dence  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  penetrating  manner. 

R.  A. 

Hinduism  by  Swami  Nikhilananda  (Allen  and  Unwin. 

I6s.) 

Western  students  interested  in  understanding  the 
various  aspects  of  Hindu  philosophy  and  spirituality  in 
their  right  perspectives  will  find  this  compact  survey  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  author,  founder  and  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Ramakrishna-Vivekananda  Centre  of  New  York,  has 
written  several  highly  authoritative  works  on  Hinduism 
to  correct  misleading  interpretations  and  explanations 
often  given  by  so-called  western  savants.  As  he  says,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  westerner  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
Hindu  religion  in  which  he  has  not  been  brought  up. 

The  book  deals  with  both  the  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  Hinduism  fainly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
non-dualism  which,  the  author  maintains,  is  the  highest 
achievement  of  India’s  mystical  insigl^t  and  philosophical 
speculation,  and  her  real  contribution  to  world  culture. 
The  various  ideas  of  Hinduism,  such  as  god,  soul,  creation, 
ethics,  spiritual  disciplines,  popular  religious  practices 
and  inter-religious  relations  have  been  dealt  with  ex¬ 
pertly.  Hinduism  does  not  repudiate  the  material  world, 
nor  does  it  oppose  rational  thinking.  Lastly  it  is  pointed 
out  that  for  more  than  a  century  India  has  been  passing 
through  a  spiritual  renaissance,  which  has  now  culmin¬ 
ated  in  her  winning  of  political  freedom. 

D.B.S. 


MODERN  BUSINESS  STATISTICS 
By  J.  E.  Freund  and  F.  J.  Williams  SOi.  nrf 

Giving  a  lucid  and  readable  discussion  of  modem  statis 
deal  techniques,  this  American  book  contains  man; 
illustrations,  examples  and  diagrams  of  applied  analytical 
methods  in  business. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AUDITING 


By  F.  R.  M.  dc  Paula.  12th  Edition.  30t.  net 
“Of  great  value  to  students  and  also  to  audit  clerks  and 
others  who  wish  to  gain  a  thorough  and  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  auditing.” — The  Accountant. 


SOME  PILLARS  OF  ENGLISH  LAW 


By  Jean  Duhamel  and  J.  Dili  Smith.  Translated  from  the 
French  and  revised  by  R.  A.  Hall.  20a.  net 

Regarded  in  French  legal  circles  as  a  classic,  this  wc^ 
provides  a  wonderful  introduction  to  the  basic  tenets  of 
English  law.  For  students,  lawyers  and  the  intelUgsot 
layman,  it  will  be  an  extremely  useful  volume. 
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Economics  and  Trade _ 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
CHEMICAL  PLANT  INDUSTRY 

By  S.C»M,  Salter  (British  Chemical  Plant  Manufacture  AssocUaion) 


SINCE  the  war  there  has  been  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  chemical 
industry  in  Britain,  capital  expenditure  over  the  last  decade 
having  been  in  the  order  of  £700  million.  This  development 
has  included  the  spectacular  build  up  of  a  petrochemicals  industry 
from  virtually  nothing  ten  years  ago  to  an  investment  to-day 
estimated  at  over  £80  million. 

Not  all  this  investment  has,  of  course,  been  spent  on  chemical 
plant  but  the  growth  would  not  have  been  possible  were  the 
chemical  manufacturer  not  backed  by  a  strong  and  growing  capital 
equipment  industry.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  chemical  plant  industry  enter  not  only  into  what  is 
normally  regarded  as  the  chemical  industry  but  also  into  many 
other  sections  sudi  as  the  production  of  paints  and  varnishes,  soap 
u)d  glycerine,  edible  fats  and  oils,  plastics  and  artificial  fibres.  A 
measure  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  industry  is  the  rise  in  member¬ 
ship  of  their  representative  body,  the  British  Chemical  Plant 
Manufacturers  Association,  from  88  in  1945  to  243  in  1959. 

This  growth,  stimulated  by  the  home  customer  industry,  has 
put  the  plant  industry  in  a  good  position  to  offer  its  skills  for  the 
building  up  of  the  chemical  and  jn'oeess  industries  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  very  notable  that  exports  of  chemical  and  allied  plant 
increased  from  £10-17  million  in  1957  to  £14-58  million  in  1958, 
this  increase  Uking  place  when  general  trade  was  experiencing 
some  recession.  These  figures  do  not  give  by  any  means  the  full 
picture  of  the  plant  industry’s  export  contribution  as  there  has  to 
be  added  a  considerable  and  growing  element  of  invisible  export 
in  the  form  of  ‘know  how’  and  contracting  services. 

The  technical  competence  of  British  chemical  plant  manufac¬ 
turers  has  in  the  past  unfortunately  been  offset  to  some  extent  in 
overseas  markets  by  lengthy  and  not  always  reliable  delivery 
promises  and  rising  costs.  It  is  encouraging  that  latterly  there  has 
been  a  very  marked  improvement  on  both  these  points.  Supplies 
of  nearly  all  raw  materials  are  now  adequate,  the  slight  recession 
in  trade  has  given  firms  the  opportunity  to  put  their  house  in  order, 
whilst  several  firms  have  brought  fine  new  engineering  shops  into 
commission.  Inflation  is  at  last  under  control  thus  permitting 
manufacturers  to  maintain  steady  prices. 

How  can  this  vigorous  and  soundly-based  chemical  plant  indus¬ 
try  help  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  East  ?  The  most 
pressing  need  is  for  increased  food  supplies,  the  recent  United 
Nations  c-timates  having  shown  that  population  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  even  more  rapidly  than  was  previously  envisaged. 

Rapidly  growing  countries  such  as  the  United  States,  had  in 
the  last  century  large  areas  of  fertile  virgin  soil  available  from 
which  food  production  could  be  readily  expanded.  To-day  there 
are  few  such  areas  left  and  increased  productivity  of  existing  terri¬ 
tories  is  the  essential  need.  By  the  use  of  fertilisers  tremendous 
increases  are  potentially  obtainable,  although  the  quantities  in¬ 
volved  are  such  as  to  rule  out  the  simple  expedient  of  purchase 
from  other  countries.  Hence  the  need  for  the  erection  of  many 


fertiliser  manufacturing  plants  in  the  countries  of  the  East.  Britain 
is  well  placed  to  engineer  and  supply  such  plants  as  witnessed  by 
such  installations  as  the  1,000  ton  a  day  nitrogenous  fertilizer  plant 
at  Sindri  in  India  and  two  £1  million  superphosphate  plants  in 
New  Zealand. 

The  basic  requirements  for  general  increase  in  the  standard  of 
living  is  increased  fuel  and  power  supply  mainly  in  the  forms  of 
electricity,  oil  or  gas.  In  electricity  generation  chemical  plant  hat 
little  part  to  play,  except  where  the  electrical  energy  is  generated 
in  nuclear  reactors;  but  for  the  production  of  oil  or  gas  avail¬ 
ability  of  appropriate  chemical  plant  is  essential.  Britain  has  a 
very  long  tradition  in  the  building  of  gas  works.  Since  the  war 
many  British  firms  have  obtained  valuable  experience  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  large,  modern  refineries  for  their  home  industry  as  at 
Stanlow  and  Fawley  and  for  overseas  as  at  Aden  and  Kwinana. 
A.ustralia.  Most  recently  there  has  been  a  number  of  interestini 
developments  in  new  means  of  obtaining  industrial  gas,  including 
low  and  high  pressure  gasification  of  oil  and  oil  stocks,  complete 
gasification  by  hydrogenation  of  small  dirty  coal,  collection  and 
reforming  of  methane  from  coal  workings.  The  latest  and  largest 
development  is  of  a  catalytic  oil  gasification  plant  on  the  Isle  of 
Grain  using  oil  from  the  neighbouring  refinery.  The  first  element 
will  make  about  20  million  cubic  feet  per  day,  but  the  proposal 
is  to  step  it  up  to  60  million.  Recently  a  contract  has  also  been 
obtained  in  Hong  Kong  by  a  British  firm  for  two  automatically  — 
operated  Segas  catalytic  oil/gas  plant  each  with  a  capacity  of 
750.000  cubic  feet  per  day  when  using  heavy  oil. 

Natural  gas  is  an  obviously  useful  and  convenient  source  of 
heat  and  power;  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  gas  supply  is  natural  gas.  Many  countries  in  the  East 
however,  are,  like  Britain,  without  a  convenient  home  supply. 
Consequently  the  large  scale  experiments  in  bulk  transport  and 
storage  at  — 260 *E  ( — 162*0  at  present  in  progress  in  Britain 
should  provide  useful  information  and  experience  for  other  coun¬ 
tries.  For  example,  for  this  initial  project  British  firms  have 
provided  insulated  aluminiuni  storage  tanks  of  90,000  cubic  feet 
capacity,  which  are  proving  most  satisfactory. 

Atomic  energy  is  not  likely  to  provide  a  major  source  of  power 
in  the  East  at  least  for  some  time.  Nevertheless  there  will  be 
instances  where  its  use  is  appropriate.  Here  Britain,  with  its  lead 
in  the  provision  of  power  —  as  opposed  to  research  reactors,  can 
be  of  immediate  practical  help. 

Apart  from  the  direct  object  of  providing  power,  the  British 
programme  of  nuclear  power  development  has  brought  in  its  train 
many  advances  which  will  be  useful  over  a  much  wider  field.  The 
high  standards  of  fabrication  essential  for  plant  handling  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  radioactive  materials  has  its  reflection  in  a  rise 
in  general  standards  and  capability  of  many  British  fabricators  who 
also  serve  the  chemical  industry.  Pressure  shells  for  reactors  have 
been  constructed  70ft.  diameter  and  of  2in.  thick  plate,  while  even 
thicker  vessels  are  now  being  constructed.  Other  British  firms  have 


SOUTHERN  INSTRUMENTS 


Analysts  all  over  the  world  have  found  how  easy  it  is  to  get 
rapid  and  accurate  analyses  with  our  Cathode  Ray  Polarograph. 
It  is  quick  in  action,  gives  direct  or  derivative  readings,  and  has 
that  extra  sensitivity  you  so  often  require. 

Its  easily  readable  peak  polarograms  repeat  every  seven  seconds. 
Your  laboratory  is  wasting  expensive  time  without  this  indispens¬ 
able  instrument.  I 


SPECIFICATION 

DISPLAY,  six-inch  diameter  cathode  ray  tuba, 
with  a  9cin.  square  graticule  printed  on  its  flat, 
long  persistence  screen. 

VOLTAGE  SWEEP.  Rate:  0.3  volt  per  second 
(fixed).  Range:  0.5  vok  per  sweep  approxi¬ 
mately  (fixed).  Start  Potential:  -f  0.5  voh  to 
-2.0  volts  (variable).  Sweep  Time  :  One  polaro- 
gram  per  mercury  drop  with  seven  second 
repetition. 


TYPICAL  APPLICATIOH  FOR  CATHODE  RAY  POLAROGRAPH 


Determination  of  Pb  in  Citric 
Acid  (Analar  Specification  —  not 
above  0.0002  per  cent  Pb).  Intro¬ 
duce  2  g  of  sample  into  10  ml 
flask.  Add  0.2  g  ascorbic  acid, 
made  up  with  deionised  water  and 
shake.  Transfer  5  ml  to  polaro¬ 
graph  cell  and  read  peak  height 
(shown  in  Plate  1). 


Then  addTo  cell  0.01  ml  standard 
Pb  solution  (50  pg/ml).  Mix  and 
read  peak  height  (plate  2). 
Cdculation : 

X  g  Pb  -f  0.5  Mg/pb  —  27 

X  g  Pb  -  «  17 

0.5  Mg  Pb  =-  10 

X  -  0.85  Pg 
or  approximately  I  p.p.m. 
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This  Is  polarography  —  the  easy  wayl 
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produced  large  vessels  in  heavy  gauge  aluminium,  while  yet 
another  has  produced  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  compUcated 
vessel  in  stainless  steel  ever  made.  In  all  this  fabrication  the  most 
rigorous  standards  of  welding  and  weld  inspection  have  to  be  met 
Such  experience  is  obviously  of  great  value  for  production  of 
equipment  for  the  chemical  and  petrochemical  industries. 

The  nuclear  energy  programme  has  further  stimulated  the 
development  of  new  materials  of  construction,  notably  titanium, 
zirconium  and  tantalum,  thus  extending  the  range  of  materials 
available  to  meet  the  many  difficult  corrosive  conditions  in  the 
chemical  field.  * 

It  should  not  be  imagined  that  the  British  chemical  plant  in* 
dustry  has  been  content  merely  to  accept  and  adapt  work  from 
other  fields.  Developments  of  conventional  plant  are  continually 
being  made,  while  the  last  few  years  have  seen  the  introduction 
of  several  entirely  new  types  of  equipment  Mention  may  be  made 
of  the  plate  evaporator,  which,  by  using  plates  instead  of  tubes  on 
the  cUmbing  —  and  failing  —  film  principle,  provides  an  extremely 
compact  and  efficient  unit  requiring  only  8  feet  of  head  room.  A 
mill  has  been  introduced  in  which  controllable  high  frequency 
vibrations  arc  apphed  to  the  grinding  chamber  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  both  high  frequency  vibration  and  rotary  oscillation  to  the 
grinding  media.  A  British  firm  has  developed  the  process  of 
electrod'alysis  to  the  stage  at  which  a  full  scale  plant  has  been 
put  in  commission  in  Libya  for  the  softening  of  brackish  water. 

In  recent  years  in  Great  Britain,  there  has  been  a  marked  teq- 
dency  for  the  scale  and  complexity  of  new  chemical  plant  projects 
to  increase.  As  a  result  in  many  instances  overall  design,  procure¬ 
ment  and  erection  are  nowadays  beyond  the  scope  of  the  chemical 
manufacturer's  own  engineers.  This  has  lead  to  the  development 
of  a  number  of  firms  who  design,  contract  for  and  erect  complete 
chemical  factories  or  processing  units.  Such  a  service  is  of  even 
greater  value  overseas  where  there  is  often  little  store  of  technical 
experience  and  trained  personnel  on  which  to  draw.  Since  1949, 
one  British  firm,  for  example,  has  built,  or  is  building  14  contact 
sulphuric  acid  plants  in  India  with  a  total  rated  capacity  of  367 
tons  per  day;  in  addition  they  have  supplied  a  further  12  plants 
with  a  capacity  of  1,220  tons  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  This 
same  firm  has  built  a  polythene  plant  in  India  with  a  capacity  of 
3,500  tons  per  year,  this  plant  including  sections  operating  at  1,500 
atmospheres  pressure.  Other  recent  examples  of  British  plants  in¬ 
clude  two  complete  black  liquor  recovery  plants  for  Indian  paper 
.  mills,  complete  soap  works  in  Malaya,  polystyrene  plant  in  Poland, 
and  an  acrylic  fibre  plant  in  Northern  Ireland  for  an  American 
firm. 

It  is  notable  that  a  number  of  British  chemical  plant  manufac¬ 
turers  have  set  up  subsidiary  or  associated  companies  in  the  East. 
By  this  means,  certain  sections  of  plant  can  be  built  on  the  spot, 
overall  direction  and  design  continuing  to  be  supplied  from  Britain. 
This  arrangement  enables  the  customer  to  be  offered  plant  in  a 
most  economical  manner. 

A  difficulty  with  the  supply  of  many  chemical  plants  is  the 
provision  of  the  process  ‘know  how’.  The  number  of  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  a  particular  material  required  may  be  very  few  in  Britain 
or  indeed  throughout  the  world.  Plant  manufacturers,  therefore, 
may  not  have  the  essential  ‘know  how’  themselves  and  must  obtain 
it  from  the  actual  manufacturers  of  the  material.  This  ‘know  bow’ 
represents  one  of  his  major  assets  and  the  chemical  manufacturer 
is  understandably  not  always  eager  to  reveal  it  to  others.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  a  number  of  chemical  firms  are  now 
taking  a  broader  view  and  are  willing  to  consider  release  of  such 
information.  This  in  turn  means  that  the  British  designing  and 
contracting  firms  are  able  to  offer  a  broadening  service  to  the 
growing  chemical  industries  overseu. 
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Regrettably,  it  is  often  not  fully  realised  by  the  would-be  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  chemical  plant  what  is  involved  or  even,  in  some 
cases,  what  he  really  wants.  Many  individual  items  of  plant  and 
most  complete  plants  have  some  individual  element  to  meet  the 
particular  requirements  and  even  preparation  of  quotations  may 
involve  considerable  time  and  money.  Thus  it  is  unfair  on  the 
plant  supplier  and  not  particularly  helpful  to  the  enquirer  to  ask 
for  firm  quotations  until  it  is  quite  clear  what  is  really  necessary. 
If  the  enquiry  is  merely  exploratory  it  is  advisable  to  make  this 
clear,  when  the  plant  manufacturer  can  probably  give  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  equipment  and  the  order  of  cost  involved.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  realised  the  help  which  can  be  given  to  overseas 
enquirers  by  the  trade  association  for  the  industry,  the  British 
Chemical  Plant  Manufacturers  Association  in  London,  who  are  in 
the  best  position  to  put  the  enquirer  in  touch  with  the  approixi- 
ate  individuals.  This  service,  which  is  given  without  any  obligation, 
can  save  the  enquirer  much  time  and  frustration  whilst  protecting 
the  plant  manufacturer  from  being  bothered  with  enquiries  not 
appropriate  to  him. 

Continued  progress  of  the  plant  industry  depends  in  a  large 
measure  on  an  increased  supply  of  suitably  trained  chemical 
engineers.  At  the  end  of  the  war  suitable  training  facilities  were 
few.  But  this  problem  was  tackled  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  To-day 
undergraduate  courses  are  available  at  15  university  colleges.  Post¬ 
graduate  courses  are  available  at  most  of  these  and  in  addition 
certain  colleges  of  technology  are  operating  ‘sandwich'  course 
leading  to  a  degree  in  which  the  student  spends  alternate  six 
monthly  periods  in  the  college  and  in  the  works  of  his  employer. 

In  these  developments  industry  and  the  Institution  of  Chemical 
Engineers  are  playing  part,  and  in  recent  years  the  Institution  has 
grown  considerably  in  size  and  in  influence,  while  continuing  to 
insist  on  the  maintenance  of  high  qualifying  standards  for  the 
profession. 
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H.M.T.  Turns  The  &>mer 


About  4  years  ago,  the  Hindustan  Machine  Tools  (Private) 
Ltd.  of  Bangalore  was  dubbed  to  be  a  collosal  financial 
failure  by  a  British  Machine  Tool  expert  who  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Government  of  India  to  report  on  this  project.  These 
anticipations  have  fortunately  been  proved  wrong.  In  1936  the 
first  steps  were  taken  for  the  introduction  of  multiple  shifts  with  a 
view  to  stepping  up  production.  This  was  followed  with  emer¬ 
gency  recruitment  of  additional  personnel,  provisioning  of  in¬ 
creased  training  facilities,  emergency  provisioning  of  stores  and 
raw  materials  to  the  extent  required  and  increased  supervision  and 
efficiency.  This  enabled  the  factory  to  increase  its  production  sub¬ 
stantially  and  as  against  its  original  target  of  57  lathes  for  the 
financial  year  1956-57,  it  was  possible  to  reach  an  output  of  135 
machines,  an  increase  of  237%.  This  substantial  rise  in  output 
and  other  steps  taken  resulted  in  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  by  Rs.  23,000  per  machine. 

This  also  encouraged  the  Management  to  revise  its  original  pro¬ 
duction  programme  drawn  up  in  Switzerland.  The  year  1957-58 
saw  further  progress  in  the  factory  which,  against  its  original 
target  of  137  machines  (lathes  only),  turned  out  402  machines. 
Thereby  it  saved  a  considerable  amount  of  foreign  exchange  on 
machines  which  otherwise  would  have  had  to  be  imported.  These 
d02  machines  included  besides  lathes,  a  wide  range  of  milling 
machines.  This  production  of  402  machnes,  valued  at  Rs.1.55 
erores,  represented  two-thirds  of  India’s  entire  output  of  machine 
laols  for  that  period. 


The  Hindustan  Machine  Tools  factory  became  well  known,  and 
instead  of  a  financial  failure  was  commented  upon  as  “an  asset 
of  considerable  national  importance”  by  the  British  Heavy  En¬ 
gineering  Mission  which  reviewed  this  project  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  1957.  The  Mission  also  reported  that  the 
lathes  manufactured  by  Hindustan  Machine  Tools  were  first  class 
and  comparable  to  machines  of  this  type  manufactured  in  any 
part  of  the  world.** 

Owing  to  its  three  fold  increase  in  the  rate  of  production  against 
the  planned  target,  the  factory  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  substantially,  and  the  benefit  of  this  has  been  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  The  sales  price  of  lathes  has  been  brought 
down  from  Rs.39,000/-  in  T956  to  Rs.29,500/-  in  June  1958  as 
against  the  landed  cost  of  Rs.40,5(X)/-  for  imported  machines  of 
equivalent  quality.  During  the  second  year  of  trading  the  Hindu¬ 
stan  Machine  Tools  showed  a  (H’ofit  amounting  to  Rs.30  lakhs. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Government  of 
India  the  Hindustan  Machine  Tools  was  the  first  unit  in  the 
Public  Sector  to  introduce  on  an  experimental  basis  the  setting  up 
of  Worker's  Participation  in  Management  The  second  half  of 
1958  marked  further  stride  towards  progress:  Production  rate 
readied  54  per  month  in  November,  1958,  and  was  further  in¬ 
creased  to  63  in  December  1958.  This  was  followed  with  a  record 
production  of  1(X)  machines  in  one  month  in  January,  1959. 

Earlier  expectations  that  the  skill  of  the  workers  would  be 
confined  to  painting  and  the  assembly  of  machines,  have  also  been- 
belied.  Since  1956  there  have  been  sustained  progress  in  regard' 
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wOI  be  staffed  entirely  by  Indians. 

The  production  programme  has  been  diversified  to  include 
smaller  Production  and  Universal  lathes.  These  arc  specially 
designed  to  cater  for  the  requirement,  of  India’s  small  and  medium 
scale  industries. 


‘’Eastern  World”  Advertising  Representatives  in  India : 
GIDWANEVS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Ama  House,  Colaba,  Bombay  5. 

(Telephone:  3S841)  (Cables:  Motorcar) 
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THE  REVOLUTIONARY  'conquest 

A  sensational  mower  which  saves  hours  ol 
laborious  hand-trimming  around  borders 
and  trees.  The  only  side-wheel  mower 

Vthat  cuts  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
lawn.  6  Self-sharpening  blades  for 
perfect  cutting.  Available  12in, 
or  14in.  cuL 


AND  THE  ‘MERCURY* 


The  latest  16"  Ransomes  motor 
mower  for  the  owner-user.  All 
controls  at  your  finger-tips. 
Highly  manoeuvrable. 
Economical  4-stroke  engine 
costs  very  little  to  run !  An 
unusual  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  Ransomes  reliability 
at  a  modest  cost. 


RANSOMES  SIMS  &  JEFFERIES  LTD,,  IPSWICH.  ENGLAND 
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THE  KING  OF  SPICES 


INDIA’S  global  exports  of  various  spices  amounted  to  Rs  88 
million  (£6-6  million)  in  1958,  including  black  pepper  to  the 
value  of  Rs  30  million  (£2-3  million).  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1959,  over  4,000  tons  of  pepper  were  exported  from 
India,  mainly  to  the  US  which  tops  the  list  of  importers  with 
1,037  tons.  The  USSR  and  Canada  are  the  next  biggest  customers 
with  475  and  343  tons  respectively. 

Pepper  has  a  long  history.  Malabar,  on  the  west  coast  of  India, 
was  the  legendary  Spice  Kingdom  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
trade  between  the  fabulous  Ind  and  the  Arabs  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  countries  of  the  ancient  world  was  chiefly  founded  on 
pepper  and  the  course  of  empires  was  changed  by  it.  This  oddest 
spice  known  to  man  was  also  resfxmsible  for  the  discovery  of 
new  trade  routes  to  reach  its  sources. 

Pepper  comes  from  the  fruit  of  a  climbing  vine,  and  its  berries 
grow  in  clusters  looking  much  like  red  currants.  From  the 
Malabar  Coast,  its  home,  pepper  was  taken  by  the  Portugese  and 
the  Dutch,  and  introduced  into  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Malaya, 
the  Philippines  and  the  West  Indies.  India,  however,  continues  to 
be  the  supplier  to  the  world  market  of  the  best  quality  black 
pepper. 

Its  value  as  an  essential  preservative  for  meat  and  other  perish¬ 
able  foods  has  been  known  for  centuries.  It  is,  therefore,  largely 
used  by  meat  packers  and  by  canning,  pickling,  baking,  confection¬ 
ery  and  beverage  traders. 

Pepper  is  also  an  indispensable  item  for  sauces,  soups  and 
curries,  and  considerable  quantities  are  used  as  table  pepper. 

The  Americans  consume  more  pepper  than  any  other  people 
which  is  perhaps  as  it  should  be  since,  in  a  way  of  speaking,  they 
owe  their  country’s  date  of  discovery  to  pepper.  The  Western 
Hemisphere  might  not  have  been  discovered  until  much  later  had 
not  Columbus  been  able  to  sell  the  Spanish  backers  of  his  ex¬ 
pedition  on  the  possibility  that  he  would  find  spices,  particularly 
pepper  which  was  more  precious  than  gold  5n  those  days. 

Black  peper  is  offered  in  different  forms.  People  are  more 
familiar  with  ground  pepper  and  in  recent  years,  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  pepper  mills,  they  have  made  acquaintance  with 
whole  pepper  as  well.  A  third  type  of  black  pepper,  called  coarse 
or  ‘butcher’s  grind’  is  fast  becoming  popular  with  American 
housewives.  A  bit  more  pungent  than  regular  grind  pepper,  it  is 
especially  suited  to  fresh  air  meals.  Many  sausage  products  call 
for  this  new  grind  because  it  retains  its  flavour  longer  than  fine 
ground  pepper. 

Indian  pepper  always  reaches  the  foreign  buyers  in  perfect 
condition,  because  in  the  processing,  packing  and  shipping,  it 
receives  the  very  best  care  —  the  result  of  centuries  of  traditional 
cultivation  methods,  an  ideal  climate  and  soil  and  the  most  care¬ 
ful  cleaning  and  grading  system.  Intensive  chemical  and  analytical 
tests  have  shown  that  Indian  pepper  is  superior  to  any  known 
type  throughout  the  world  because  of  its  high  flavouring  and  pre¬ 
servative  quality  and  its  high  concentration  of  volatile  oils.  It 
contains  the  highest  percentage  of  resins  and  oils,  and  is  hygienic- 
ally  cleaned  and  sun-dried.  Finally,  Indian  pepper  is  exported  by 
experienced  shippers  under  the  latest  and  most  modem  methods 
of  packing  and  transport. 


QUALITY  CREATES 
CONFIDENCE 

INDIA’S  PEPPER  TO  PEP  UP  YOUR  DISH 

Black  Pepper  is  just  the  thing  to  pep  up  any 
dish  any  time.  Your  hearty  food  is  heartily 
flavoured  by  ground  black  pepper-  Sprinkle 
a  dash  ctf  it  over  your  dish  and  taste  the 
difference ! 

CASHEW  KERNELS  —  DISTINGUISHED 
AS  DESSERT 

Cashew  kernels  are  delicious  and  nutritious  and 
every  time  you  eat  them  you  are  enjoying  a 
natural  tonic  and  perfect  food-  For,  cashews 
are  rich  in  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  vitamins 
that  you  need  for  your  health.  Get  them  for 
the  family;  have  them  for  yourself.  The  fine 
flavour  and  taste  of  cashews  are  tempting  and 
irresistible. 

CASHEWNUT  SHELL  LIQUID  —  THE 
VERSATILE  RAW  MATERIAL 

Cashewnut  shell  liquid  has  many  industrial  uses. 
It  serves  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and 
lacquers,  insulating  varnishes,  oil  and  acid  proof 
cold  setting  cements,  industrial  flooring  tiles, 
automobile  brake  linings,  laminating  and  rubber 
compounding  resins,  typewriter  rolls,  etc.,  etc. 


When  only  the  best  will  do 

You  think  of  INDIA’S  PRODUCTS  OF 
ACKNOWLEDGED  QUALITIES 

Export  Information  through: 

THE  CASHEW  &  PEPPER  EXPORT 
PROMOTION  COUNCIL. 
WILLINGDON  ISLAND 

Cochin-?,  India 
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Hungary's  Trade  With  Asia. 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 


^^TYlHE  power  stations  now  under  construction  at  the  Indian 
X  Towns  of  Mohara  and  Gander-bal  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas  are  t(T  be  equipped  with  four  Hungarian  turbines, 
6,500  HP  each  ....  The  Telephone  Factory  in  Budapest  has 
started  manufacturing  new  types  of  telephone  sets  especially  suit* 
able  for  the  long-distance  calls  of  which  several  thousand  have 
already  been  ordered  by  Indonesia  ....  Mr.  Hayashi,  of  the 
Japanese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry  visited  Budapest 
to  study  the  potentialities  of  Hungarian-Japanese  trade  ....  Hun¬ 
garian  experts  have  left  for  Mongolia  to  improve  the  water  supply 
in  the  desert  areas.” 

These  news  headlines  taken  from  the  daily  press  reflect  the 
various  activities  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  in  develop¬ 
ing  her  economic  and  trade  relations  with  the  Asian  countries. 

The  four  socialist  Far  Eastern  countries  (the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic,  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Korean 
People’s  Democratice  Republic  and  the  Mongolian  People’s  Re¬ 
public)  have  especially  close  ties  with  Hungary  due  to  their 
socialist  planned  economies.  Amongst  them,  of  course,  Hungarian 
trade  with  China  is  the  most  important.  The  first  bilateral  barter 
agreement  between  the  two  countries  was  signed  in  1951,  and  there 
has  been  an  uninterrupted  increase  in  trade  ever  since.  The  long¬ 
term  trade  agreement  of  1958  provides  for  a  further  rise  in  turn¬ 
over  by  about  ten  per  cent  each  year  till  1962.  Besides  the  tradi¬ 


tional  export  goods  there  are  new  items  on  the  export  lists.  Has 
gary  is  delivering  complete  factory  equipments,  lubricants,  roUct 
goods,  pharmaceuticals,  seeds,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  tube  fac¬ 
tory  equipment  to  China.  China’s  industrial  progress  is  reflected 
by  the  fact  that  among  the  goods  to  be  delivered  to  Hungary  an 
such  items  as  textile  machinery,  railway  carriages,  tyres  and  c<» 
puting  machines  alongside  various  consumer  goods,  metals,  orei, 
basic  chemical  and  textile  materials.  A  display  of  Hungarian  goods 
has  been  a  great  success  in  Peking  and  the  Chinese  exhibition  c( 
goods  has  been  visited  by  a  quarter  of  a  milhon  people  ■ 
Budapest. 

An  equally  favourable  aspect  is  presented  by  Hungary’s  trade 
with  the  three  other  previously  mentioned  countries.  The  Hud- 
garian-Vietnamese  turnover  has  risen  by  150%  since  1956.  Hun¬ 
gary  delivers  mainly  machines,  electrical  equipment,  wireless  wu 
and  instruments  in  exchange  for  agricultural  {x-oducts,  oils,  cheni- 
cals,  products  of  the  wood  industry  and  hand-made  artidci 
Hungary  is  constructing  a  thermal  power  station  near  the  Mi 
river  which  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  irrigation  of  the  arts. 
At  the  same  time,  she  is  importing  from  Vietnam  not  only  im¬ 
portant  raw  materials,  but  also  various  kinds  of  goods  rangiiii 
from  silversmith’s  work,  fancy-goods  made  of  buffalo  bom,  ivoty 
and  bamboo,  to  special  fishing-gears. 

A  weighing  machine  factory  was  inaugurated  in  North  Kora 
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TECHNICAL  RUBBER  GOODS  ^ 
“EMERGE” 

All  kinds  of  Consumer’s  Rubber  Goods 
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Huniiriaii  Trading  Company  for  Chemkah 

Bndapaat,  62.  P.O  J.  248. 
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BUDAPEST  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
COMPANY 

Budapest.  VII.  Tandcs  krt.  3/t 
Letters :  Budapest,  62.  P.O.B  267 
Telephone :  426-549 

Cables  Budavox,  Budapest,  Telex  •  672 
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ELEKTROIMPEX  — 

HUNGARY 

Hungarian  Tradini  Company 
for  Telecommunication  and 
PrecUion  Goodi 

Budapest  V.,  Nidar  u.2t.  Hungary 
Lettera:  Budapest  62,  P.O.B  296 
lelegrams:  ELEKTRO  BUDAPEST 

Sound  AmpliScr  Inslallarions  — 
Public-Addrw  Systems  for  Sports 
Stadia  —  Loudspeakers  —  Race- 
Finish  Recording  Apparatus  •- 
Selenium.  Valve  and  Tank  Re^- 
6cts  —  Accumulator  Charpiig 
Equipment  —  Apparatus  for  Fire 
Si^alling  —  Radio  Receiving 
Apparatus  —  Television  Sets  — 
Tape  Recorders  —  16mm.  Sound- 
Film  Projectors  —  Photo  Cametas 

—  Teleacopes  —  Magnifying 
Glasses  —  Spectacle  Lenses  — 
Spectacle  Frames  —  Vacuum  Flasks 

—  Alarm  Qocks  —  Special  Oocks 


in  January  1959,  which  had  been  planned  by  Hungarian  experts. 
The  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  is  to  receive  drilling  eqiupment, 
spare  parts,  furs  and  ready-made  articles,  fabrics  and  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  from  Hungary  in  exchange  for  wool,  hides  and  other 
animal  products.  The  Hungarian  People's  Republic  also  gives 
considerable  technical  aid  to  Mongolia. 

These  ties  were  especially  strengthened  by  a  high-level  Hun¬ 
garian  government  delegation,  which,  headed  by  the  prime  minister 
and  including  several  economic  experts,  visited  all  four  countries 
in  April  and  May  1959.  Subsequently  Hungary  decided  to  pro¬ 
vide  loans  to  Mongolia  and  Vietnam. 

Of  the  other  Asian  countries,  India  is  Hungary’s  most  important 
partner.  From  1955  till  1958,  Hungarian  exports  to  India  rose  six¬ 
fold  and  imports  from  that  country  almost  eightfold.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  export  articles  include  steel-aluminium  cables,  rolled  goods, 
macjiine-tools,  galvanometers,  instruments  and  cotton  yarns.  De¬ 
liveries  are  under  way  for  a  hydroelectric  power  station  in 
Kashmir.  The  Hungarian  industry  is  also  supplying  smaller  fac¬ 
tories,  such  as  wire-drawing  and  enamelled  wire-drawing  work¬ 
shops.  The  export  of  40  steam  locomotives  to  India  has  success¬ 
fully  been  completed  by  the  MAVAG  Factory.  In  addition, 
Hungarian  experts  are  busy  in  the  field  of  exporting  the  products 
of  “metal  work’’  i.c.  designing  heavy  industrial  plants,  bridges  and 
various  installations,  thus  helping  India  to  overcome  her  relative 
shortage  of  engineers. 

Three  local  Hungarian  commercial  offices  (Bombay,  New  Delhi, 
Calcutta)  are  operating  in  India,  and  at  the  industrial  exhibition  in 
New  Delhi  in  1955,  Hungary  was  represented  by  a  pavilion. 
Several  smaller  displays,  like  one  of  Hungarian  instruments,  have 
also  been  organised  in  India.  On  the  other  hand,  an  impressive 


Indian  exhibition  has  been  held  this  year  for  the  first  time  ig 
Budapest. 

The  products  of  the  well-known  Ganz  Factory  in  Budapest  may 
also  reach  India  soon.  The  setting-up  of  a  galvanometer  factory 
is  contemplated,  the  components  of  which  would  be  sent  by 
Hungary  and  reassembled  in  India. 

Hungarian-Indonesian  trade  is  regulated  by  one-year  barter 
agreements.  Industrial  equipment,  rolled  goods,  machinc-tooh, 
Csepel  motorcycles  are  among  the  Hungarian  export  goods  and 
they  have  stood  the  test  under  tropical  conditions  very  well 
Orders  have  also  been  placed  for  Ikarus  buses  by  Indonesia 
Indonesia  shows  an  interest  in  oil-presses  and  in  all  likelihood 
nips  of  about  1,500  tons  will  be  delivered,  too,  as  Hungary 
ready  to  grant  Indonesia  payment  facilities  as  well  as  a  consider- 
technical  aid.  Indonesia  pays  for  the  Hungarian  deliveries  with  her 
traditional  export  articles,  such  as  rubber,  oils,  hides,  tin  and 
spices. 

Burma  has  placed  an  order  for  a  Hungarian  motortrain,  the  | 
interesting  feature  of  which  is  the  whole  engine-shed  being  lowered 
below  the  floor.  Each  railcar  of  the  train  is  equipped  with  two 
150  HP  diesel  motors.  In  addition,  electrical  goods,  textiles,  bitu- 
nen  and  shoes  are  exported  from  Hungary  in  exchange  for  ri* . 
ores  and  forage. 

In  Ceylon,  Hungary  registered  a  considerable  success  with  the 
sale  of  Ikarus  buses.  The  order  was  obtained  after  West  Germu 
Mercedes,  Australian  Leyland  and  Hungarian  Ikarus  buses  ha/ 
been  subjected  to  a  one-year  testing  period. 

Hungary’s  trade  relations  with  the  other  countries  of  Asia  no! 
mentioned  here  are  also  developing,  and  if  there  are  still  difficultia 
in  their  way,  they  are  not  due  to  the  lack  of  good  will  on  the  part 
of  Hungary. 
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A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factual  information  on  the 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


US  LOAN  TO  KOREA 

The  US  Development  Loan  Fund  hai 
mnounced  a  $5*6  million  loan  to  the 
Oriental  Chemical  Industries  Company, 
Limited,  a  private  Korean  firm,  to  assist 
io  the  establishment  of  a  soda-ash  plant 
ind  related  plants  at  Samchok,  Korea. 
Details  of  the  loan  agreement  are  to  be 
Mfotiated. 

The  new  plants  will  produce  an  csti- 
nated  39,000  metric  tons  of  soda-ash 
per  year,  4,200  tons  of  caustic  soda, 
2,300  tons  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and 
5,000  tons  of  calcium  chloride.  Raw 
Materials  and  skilled  labour  arc  locally 
nailable. 


INDIA  TO  BUILD  PLANES 
UNDER  UCENCE 

Following  the  recent  agreement  to 
build  Folland's  GNAT  planes  under 
licence  in  India  the  Government  of  India 
kas  signed  an  agreement  with  Hawker- 
Siddelcy  Aviation  Ltd.  to  manufacture 
nder  licence  the  AVR0748  planes  in 
hdia. 

This  twin-engined,  turbo-prop  plane 
vill  replace  the  present  Dakota  fleet  of 
die  Indian  Air  Force.  The  first  prototype 
■  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  UK 
during  1960,  while  the  Indian  Defence 
Ministry  hopes  to  produce  the  first  aero- 
flane  about  the  middle  of  1961.  Manu- 
iKture  in  India  will  be  in  gradual  stages, 
tnd  it  is  ultimately  expected  to  reach 
complete  self-sufficiency.  The  main 
manufacturing  and  assembling  plant  is 
ftely  to  be  located  at  Kanpur,  Uttar 
Badesh,  but  it  b  expected  that  some 
components  will  be  produced  in  other 


Ordnance  establishments. 

This  contract  was  won  by  Hawker- 
Siddeley  against  strong  competition  from 
American  and  some  West  European  air¬ 
craft  manufacturers  and  shows  growing 
tendency  among  western  manufacturers 
to  consider  India  not  only  as  an  import¬ 
ant  outlet  for  their  products  but  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  industrial  development  of 
that  country. 

NEW  LOAN  TO  INDIA 

Loan  arrangements  involving  a  total 
sum  equivalent  to  £562,500  have  been 
completed  between  Commonwealth  De¬ 
velopment  Finance  Company  Limited, 
ITie  Industrial  Credit  and  Investment 
Corporation  of  India  Limited  and  Indian 
Oxygen  Limited.  The  Commonwealth 
Development  Finance  Company  Limi¬ 
ted  is  lending  Indian  Oxygen  Limited 
£225,000,  and  The  Industrial  Credit  and 
Investment  Corporation  of  India  Limited 
is  lending  the  equivalent  of  £337,500. 
Indian  Oxygen  Limited  is  a  subsidiary  of 
The  British  Oxygen  Company  Limited. 

The  loan  is  to  meet  part  of  the  capital 
cost  of  a  replacement  and  expansion  pro¬ 
gramme  planned  to  be  completed  in  1960 
amounting  to  over  £2  million.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  programme  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  capacity  to  enable  Indian 
Oxygen  Limited  to  meet  the  increased 
demands  for  its  products  expected  to 
arise  from  the  current  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  India  and  in  particular  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  steel  production  in  the  second 
five-year  plan. 

The  greater  part  of  the  loan  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
UK  plant  and  equipment. 


GAS  PLANT  FOR  JAPAN 

Another  contract  for  gas  plant  has 
been  placed  by  Japan  with  Humphreys 
and  Glasgow,  Ltd.,  of  London.  The 
order  covers  the  installation  of  two  units 
of  carburetted  water  gas  plant  to  be 
erected  at  Kanazawa.  The  contract, 
which  has  been  placed  by  the  Okura 
Trading  Co.  Ltd.,  for  the  Kanazawa  Gas 
Co.,  abo  coven  a  waste  heat  boiler  and 
ancillary  equipment 

WEST  GERMAN  TRADE  WITH 
CHINA 

West  German  exports  to  China  were 
nearly  trebled  during  the  fint  five  months 
of  1959  when  they  reached  the  value  of 
DM  212-9  million  (about  £18  million) 
as  against  DM  74  million  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958.  Among 
them  exports  of  machine  tools  amounted 
to  DM  5-1  million  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1959. 

Germany’s  imports  from  China  stood 
at  DM  114  million  (some  £9*5  million) 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1959  as 
against  DM  88-7  million  during  the  com- 
spending  period  of  1958. 


ARMS  FOR  INDONESIA? 

It  is  possible  that  Indonesia  may  buy 
anununition  from  Pakbtan.  An  Indo¬ 
nesian  Military  Mission  has  already 
carried  out  preliminary  negotiations  with 
the  Pakistan  Defence  authorities. 

A  two-man  team  of  commercial  ob¬ 
servers  from  Indonesia  has  recently  con¬ 
cluded  a  10  day  tour  of  Pakbtan.  Their 
visit  may  be  followed  up  by  a  regular 
trade  delegation. 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

Enquiries  invited  from  manufacturers  and  importers 

LAMET  TRADING  LTD. 

Specialists  in  Compensation  Transactions 


Cables:  LAMTRA.  Loadon 
Tekphone:  MONareh  8877 


London,  E.C.l 


MURRAY  HOUSE, 
43-4(,  lARBICAN 
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INDIA’S  WOOL  INDUSTRY 

India’s  raw  wool  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  increased  to  9  million  lb.  in  1958 
(the  1957  exports  amounted  to  £5-7  mil¬ 
lion  lb.),  putting  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
second  biggest  market  for  India’s  raw 
wool. 

The  exports  to  the  UK  the  largest 
market,  decreased  from  16-4  million  lb. 
in  1957  to  12-9  million  lb.  in  1958,  and 
those  to  the  United  States  from  8-9  mil¬ 
lion  lb.  in  1957  to  7-2  million  lb.  in  1958. 

India’s  imports  of  wool  tops  show  a 
decline  from  16-3  million  lb.  in  1957  to 
15-9  million  lb.  in  1958  (the  imports  of 
raw  wool  decreased  from  3-1  million  lb. 
to  3-0  million  lb.). 

While  India’s  foreign  trade  in  raw 
wool  and  tops  decreased,  the  activities  of 
her  mills  grew.  The  output  of  wool  yarn 
amounted  to  29-5  million  Ib.  in  1958 
(1957  —  27-8  million  lb.)  the  production 
of  wool  fabrics  rose  from  15-8  million 
linear  yards  in  1957  to  19-1  million  linear 
yards  in  1958.  Almost  the  entire  imports 
of  wool  yams  (2-9  million  Ib.  out  of  the 
total  import  figure  of  3  million  lb.)  came 
from  Italy. 

JAPANESE  WOOL  INDUSTRY 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1959  Japan’s 
output  of  wool  yam  amounted  to  54-6 
million  lb.,  including  35-4  million  lb.  of 
worsted  yam,  showing  an  increase  of  13 
percent  against  the  corresponding  period 
of  1958.  Spinning  mills’  yam  stocks 
stood  at  8'7  million  Ib.  by  the  end  of 
March  —  a  reduction  of  about  50  per¬ 
cent.  The  biggest  fall  in  stocks  was  in 
worsted  yams  which  stood  at  5-5  million 
lb.  at  the  end  of  March  1959  compared 
with  an  average  of  12  million  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1958.  Japanese  weaving 
mills  increased  their  output  by  about  14 
percent,  and  the  total  production 
amounted  to  72-5  million  sq.  yards,  in¬ 
cluding  54-8  million  sq.  yards  of  worsted 
fabrics. 


Japan’s  imports  of  raw  wool  were  90-5 
million  lb.  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1959,  including  73-2  million  lb.  from 
Australia,  and  were  therefore  greater  than 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1958.  The 
Japanese  authorities  and  the  wool  in¬ 
dustry  are  planning  to  increase  textile 
exports  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1960.  The  Japan  Wool  Spin-^ 
ners  Association  consider  that  the 
economic  recovery  in  Japan  as  well  as  in 
many  other  countries,  will  assist  the  sales 
of  Japanese  textiles,  so  that  the  present 
concentration  on  high-quality  goods 
should  promote  exports. 

INDIAN  DYESTUFF  PLANT 

A  major  extension  to  the  vat  dyestuffs 
plant  of  Atic  Industries  Private  Ltd.  at 
Bulsar,  Bombay,  was  opened  earlier  this 
year  by  Mr.  Manubhai  Shah,  Minister  of 
Industry.  Attic  Industries  Private  Ltd.  is 
a  joint  enterprise  of  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries  (India)  Private  Ltd.  and  AtuI 
Products  Ltd. 

The  new  plant,  which  has  cost  about 
£1  million  and  took  two  years  to  com¬ 
plete,  will  manufacture  a  wide  range  of 
vat  dyestuffs,  including  vat  purple,  blues, 
blacks,  browns,  olive,  yellow,  orange  and 
some  solubilised  vats.  The  original  Atic 
Industries  plant  has  made  jade  green  dye¬ 
stuffs  since  1956. 

JAPAN  WANTS  TECHNICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

A  recent  announcement  by  Japanese 
authorities  lists  the  following  demanus 
for  technological  assistance: 

Chemicals.  On  the  manufacture  of 
goods  produced  from  natural  gas  or 
gases  produced  by  distillation  or  crack¬ 
ing  of  petroleum.  Metal.  Heat-proof 
alloy  and  heat-proof  steel.  Machine 
manufacture.  Production  of  high  per¬ 
formance  machine  tools.  Aircraft.  Jet 
planes  including  engines  and  auxiliary 


apparatus.  Electric  machinery.  Inform¬ 
ation  on  electronics. 

Additional  material  is  required  con¬ 
cerning  continuous,  high  efficient  and 
automatic  operation  in  general  industries. 

SWISSAIR’S  FREIGHT  SERVICES 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1959  an 
increase  of  39  percent  has  been  shown  in 
the  volume  of  freight  carried  on  the  Far 
East  route  by  Swissair. 

INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 

Southern  Instruments  Ltd.,  Camberley, 
Surrey.  Pamphlet  on  Trace  Techniques. 
A  description  of  new  methods  of  analysis 
using  the  Cathode  Ray  Poarograph  which 
has  been  developed  at  the  laboratories  of 
Southern  Instruments  Ltd.  and  has  a 
wide  range  of  applications  in  various  in¬ 
dustries. 

International  Combustions  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don.  Steam  Raising  for  Industry.  In¬ 
formation  on  some  contracts  for  boiler 
plant  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over¬ 
seas.  This  booklet  (No.  G.524)  intro¬ 
duced  grinding,  screening,  separating, 
filtering,  thickening,  pumping  and  classi¬ 
fying  equipment  manufactured  by  this 
company. 

George  Fischer  Ltd.,  Schaffhausen, 
Switzerland  publish  details  on  GF 
Copying  Lathes  which  are  now  exhibited 
at  the  6th  European  Machine  Tool  Exhi¬ 
bition,  Paris,  12-21  September,  1959. 


HICKSON'S 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATING 
CO.  (G.B.)  LTD. 

Castleford  Yorkshire 

offer  a  complete  timber  treatment  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  mining  industry. 

(1)  Vacuum/ pressure  impreg^tion  plant 

(2)  “Tanalith  C  preservative  against 
fungal  and  insect  attack 

(3)  “Pyrolith’’  fiame  retardant  preserva¬ 
tive 

(4)  Technical  know-how 


THE 

Far  East  &  LISA;  Far  East  &  Africa 

AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Oinada  &  U.S. A. 

ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius,  Reunion,  East 
and  South  Mrican  Ports  and  vice  versa. 

BANK 

LIAE 

ANDREW  WEIR  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 

BALTIC  EXCHANGE  BUILDING,  21,  BURY  STREET,  E.C? 
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WILLIAM  BUSSEY  LTD 


TOP  EXPORTERS 
TO  THE  EAST 

HAROLD  SENIOR  &  CO. 

(Bradford)  LTD. 

72  VICAR  LANE,  BRADFORD,  1 

Makers  of 
High-Class 

NOBLECOMBEO  -  FRENCHCOMBED 

Tops 

OILCOMBED  -  ORYCOMBED 

Telephone  :  26426/7/8/9  Telex  :  81174 

Telegraphir  Addrm  :  RONESCO  BRADFORD 


8  CROSSLAND  STREET,  BRADFORD 

Telephone  t  BRADFORD  2811V4  Telegruiu  i  CAMEL.  BRADFORD 

Codec  >  BENTLEY’S  WESTERN  UNION  V  CODE  »29 
Telex  I  31-20« 


WOOLS-CAPE,  AUSTRALIAN  &  NEW  ZEALAND 
CARPET  W(X)LS,  NOILS  &  WAS!  ES 
-ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 
CAMEL  HAIR.  ALPACA. 

CASHMERE.  MOHAIR, 

SPECIALITY  NOILS  FOR 
SOFT  HANDLING  FABRICS 


Represented  by 

MESSRS.  FORTE  DUPEE  SAWYER  CO. 

311  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON.  U  S  A. 

Melbourne: 

WM.  BUSSEY  (AUSTRALIA)  PTY. 
LIMITED 


PHONE  !  CUPERNHAM  LANE  WORKS  grams  : 
ROMSEY— HANTS— ENGLAND  poidiS^ 

ENGLAND 


Manufacturers  of 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATION  PLANTS, 
QUICK-LOCKING  AND  CLAMP-TYPE  DOORS 
PRESSURE  VESSELS.  AUTO  CLAVES.  BTC. 


DREDGING  O 
REQUIREMENTS  ■ 

CUTTER  &  DRAG  SUCTION 
DREDGERS 

SINGLE  &  MULTIPLE  BUCKET 
DREDGERS 

OF  HIGHEST  DREDGING  CAPACITY 

HOPPER  BARGES;  PIPE  LINES; 

•  FLOATING  CRANES.  ETC. 


FLEMING 


FERGUSON 

LIMITED 

SHIPBUILDERS  &  ENGINEERS 
PAISLEY  :  SCOTLAND 


ONE  OF  THREE 

YARD  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DIPPER  DREDGERS 
BUILT  FOR 

THE  ROYAL  IRRIGATION  DEPARTMENT,  SIAM. 
OUTPUT :  .  148  cubic  yards  of  silt  and  clay  per  hour  dumped  to  a 
radius  of  72  feet  and  a  clear  height  of  20  feet. 


Phone:  Pauley  4121. 
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TENDERS 


HEAVY  ELECTRICALS  LIMITED, 
BHOPAL,  INDIA,  invne  Tenders  for 
the  supply  erf: — 

1  Tender  Enquiry  PP/FG/1. 

2  Ton,  5  Ton  and  10  Ton  Cranes. 

2  Tender  Enquiry  PP/FG/2. 

Elevating  Trucks,  Fork  Lift  Trticks, 
Fork  Reach  Trucks,  Dump  Trucks 
and  Tractors  (Electric). 

3  Tender  Enquiry  PP/FG/3. 

Crane  Weigher  Sc  Elevating  Platform 
(Diesel). 

Tender  Forms  and  Specifications  can 

be  obtained  from  Heavy  Electricals 
Linuted,  Ckown  House,  London,  W.C.2. 
on  payment  of  15/-  each  for  1  &  2  and 
7/6a.  for  3  above.  Tenders  are  to  be 
returned  to  Heavy  Electricals  Ltd.,  Post 
Box  No.  46,  Bhopal,  India,  so  as  to 
reach  them  before  11  a.m.  on  13th,  14th 
and  15th  October,  1959,  respectively. 

The  Office  (rf  India  Supply  Mission, 
2536,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  8,  D.C.,  USA,  invites  ten¬ 
ders  for  the  following: — 

1  Water  tube  boilers.  80,000  Ibs./hr. — 
CIH-2 

2  Steam  Turbo  Alternator,  10,000  KW — 
CH-3. 

3  Overhead  turbine-house  crane — CH-4. 

4  Broad  gauge  side  wagon  tippler — CH-5 

5  Shunting  Diesel  Locomotives — CH-6. 

6  6.9  KV  and  440V  Switchgear  and 
accessories — CH-7. 

7.  Cooling  tower  equipment — CH-8. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  above  can  be  obtained  from 
Co-Ordination  Branch,  India  Store 
Department,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
London,  W.3,  at  a  cost  of  14s.  3d.  fot 
conditions  of  contract  and  tender  form, 
plus  £1  15s.  8d.  per  set  of  specifications 
for  each  item  which  is  not  refundable. 
Tenders  are  to  be  returned  direct  to 
India  Supply  Mission,  Washington, 
USA  so  as  to  reach  them  by  the  27th 
October,  1599. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  enquiry 
can  be  seen  at  Engineering  —  Branch, 
India  Store  Department,  Bromyard 
Avenue,  Acton,  W.3  under  reference 
No.  S.3297/59/ENG.2. 

The  Di'.ector-General,  India  Store 
EleiMrtment,  Government  •  Buildings, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  London,  W.3,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Iron  &  Steel  Controller, 
Calcutta,  is  inviting  the  following  ten¬ 
ders: — 

Tender  No.  DLF/13A/27 

1195  hog  tons  of  M.S.  Rounds  and 
Plates.  Tenders,  which  are  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  on  forms  obtainable  free  from 
this  office,  are  returnable  in  Calcutta 
by  10.30  a.m.  on  5th  Oaober,  1959. 

Tender  No.  DLF/13A/28 

2507  long  tons  of  steel  strip.  Tenders, 
which  are  to  be  submitted  on  forms 
obtainable  free  from  this  Office,  are 
returnable  in  Calcutta  by  10.30  a.m. 
on  6th  October,  1959. 


Tender  No.  47/58DB/RLY.2. 
Deep/extra  deep  drawing  quality  steel 
sheets  (mild).  48"  x  20^"  *  20"  B.G. 
685  Tons.  Forms  of  tender  may  be 
obtained  from  the  above  address  on  or 
after  the  4th  September,  1959,  at  a 
fee  of  10/-  which  is  not  returnable.  If 
payment  is  made  by  cheque,  it  should 
be  made  payable  to  “High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  India.”  Tenders  must  reach 
this  Office  not  later  than  2  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  15th  October,  1959.  Please 
quote  Reference  No.  47/58.DB/ 
RLY.2. 

(a)  Tender  Enquiry  No.  SE.102. 

For  the  Supply  of  Gathering  Arm 
Coal  Leaders;  Electric  Locomotives 
and  Rubber  tyred  coal  cutters  for 
Indian  Mines. 

(b)  Tender  Enquiry  No.  SE.36. 

For  the  supply  of  Airport  Lighting 
Equioment  for  Dum  Dum,  Calcutta. 
Specifications,  etc.,  relative  to  the 
above  specification,  can  be  obtained 
f'om  the  Co-ordination  Branch,  India 
Store  Department,  Bromyard  Avenue, 
Acton,  W.3,  at  a  cost  of  £1  Is.  5d.  per 
tender  Enquiry  and  is  not  refundable. 
Tenders  are  to  be  returned  direct  to 
India  Supply  Mission  2536,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Avenue,  NW  Washington  8  DC, 
so  as  top  reach  them  by  29th  September, 
1959.  for  (a)  and  23rd  October,  1959, 
fo'  (b). 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  enquiries 
ran  be  seen  at  India  Store  Department, 
Engineering  Branch,  Bromyard  Avenue, 
Acton,  W3,  under  the  following  refer¬ 
ences:  S.3457/59/NSC/ENG.2  for  (a) 
and  S.3487/59/NSC/ENG.2  for  (b). 

Tender  No.  10/59/RLY 
Alloy  Steel  Bars  Round  7/16"  dia., 
1.424  tons. 

Steel  Bars  Round  1"  dia.  42316  tons. 
Forms  fo  tender  may  be  obtained 
from  the  above  address  at  a  fee  of 
10s.,  which  is  not  returnable.  If  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  by  cheque,  it  should  be 
made  payable  to  “High  Commission 
for  India.”  Tenders  are  to  be  de¬ 
livered  by  2  p.m.  on  8th  October,, 
1959.  Please  quote  reference  No. 
10/59/RLY. 

Tender  No.  DLF/13B/29 
Tenders  for  lc25.26  long  tons  of  Steel 
Strips  and  Tin  Plates.  Tenders  to  be 
submitted  on  forms  obtainable  free 
from  this  office,  returnable  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  by  2. 30  p.m.  on  19th  October, 
1959. 

Tender  No.  DLF/13B/30 
Tenders  for  2135.45  long  tons  of 
M.S.  Plates  and  Wires.  Tenders  to  be 
submitted  on  forms  obtainable  free  from 
this  office,  returnable  in  Calcutta  by 
2.30  p.m.  on  21st  October,  1959. 
GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 
MINISTRY  OF  RAILWAYS 
(RAILWAY  BOARD) 

The  Ministry  of  Railways  (Railway 
Board),  Government  of  India,  invites 


from  reputed  and  established  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Electric  Locomotives  tenders 
for  technical  collaboration  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  progressive  manufacture  of 
forty-two  Nos.  25  KV  50  Cycle  AC 
Freight  Locomotives  in  India  in  the 
Chittaranjan  Locomotive  Works  of  the 
Government  of  India  at  Chittaranjan, 
West  Bengal  (India).  The  tender  docu¬ 
ments  excluding  drawings  and  specifica- 
dons  can  be  had  on  payment  from  any 
of  the  following  offices: — 

Research,  Design  &  Standardizatiaa 
Organization,  Ministry  of  Railway, 
‘F’  Block,  Connaught  Place,  New 
Delhi. 

The  Director  General.  India  Store 
Departmnet,  (jovernment  Buildings, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W3. 

Director,  India  Supply  Mission,  2536 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  WaA- 
ington  8  DC. 

The  particular  specification  No. 

EL.104.59  and  the  accompanying  draw¬ 
ings  can  be  had  on  additional  payment 
from  the  Research,  Elesign  &  Standard-  | 
ization  Organization,  Ministry  of  Rail¬ 
ways,  CSiittaranjan,  the  Director  Gen¬ 
eral,  India  Store  Department,  London, 
and  the  Director.  India  Supply  Mission, 
Washington.  Offers  should  reach  the 
undersigned  not  later  than  12  noon  on 
5th  November,  1959.  Please  quote  re¬ 
ference  G.P.19/59-60.  (^arban  Singl^ 
Director,  Railway  Stores,  Railway 
Board,  State  Entry  Road,  New  Delhi,  2, 
India. 

The  India  Supply  Mission  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.  invites  tenders  for  the  Supply 
of: — 

Enquiry  Qosing 
No.  Date 
1959 

•  S.3411/59  (CDN) 

Refrigerator  Equipment 
for  Chilled  Water  Sys¬ 
tem  SE-83  Oct.  1 

Ejectors  SE-85  Oct.  I 

Separators  &  Filters  SE-86  Oct.  6 

Glass  Wool  SE-87  Oa.  6 

Air  after-coolers.  Heat¬ 
ers  &  Re-Heaters  SE-88  Oct.  1 

S.3422/59  (CDN) 

Rod  and  Pulverising 
MUls  SE-90  Oct.  8 

Scrubbers  SE-92  (Xrt.  8 

Glass  lines  agitating  Sc 
crystallisation  tanks  & 
reaction  vessels  SE-93  Oct.  13 

Vacuum  Pumps  SE-94  Oct.  15 

Vibrators  SE-95  Oct.  8 

Pipes  for  steam  of  low 
and  moderate  pressure, 
compressed  air,  process 
water,  chilled  water 
and  vacuum.  >  SE-98  Oct.  20 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained 
f  om  the  India  Store  Department, 
(CDN  Branch)  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  London,  W3  upon, 
a  payment  of  a  fee  of  14/r.  per  tender, 
which  is  not  returnable.  The  relevant 
Enquiry^  No.  and  S.  file  No.  must  be 
quoted  in  all  applications 
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Comptata  AppItoatkHit . . .  Choice  of  ■  first  clast  range 
of  vshiclos,  agricultural  tractors,  and  Industrial  plant 
and  equipment  of  all  types,  and  marine  craft  —  pro¬ 
ducts  of  many  Internationaily  famous  manufacturers. 


Goavaraiea  Paeka . . .  Complete  diesel  engine  kits  for 
many  popular  makes  of  cars,  vans,  trucks,  buses, 
agricultural  and  industrial  applications. 


larvioo  . . .  The  backing  of  our  World-wide  service 
organisation  bulH  up  over  a  period  of  years  and 
recognised  as  one  of  the  finest  In  existence. 


Spare  Parts ...  An  integral  part  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Company  is  to  ensure  spare  parts  availability 
throughout  143  countries  In  which  Perkins  diesel 
engines  operate. 


Perkins 


have  much 
to  offer 


HORSEPOWERS  FROM  10  B.H.P.  TO  120  B.H.P. 


p^itm 


DIESELS 


. . .  for  Agricultural, 

Yoblclo,  Industrial  and  Marino  Appileationt 


PEKKINS  INCINES  LIMITED 


PETERBOROUGH  •  ENGLAND 


^\for  mild  steel 
flat-rolled  products 

STEEL  SHEETS  AND  COH^S 


from  the  continuous  strip  mill:  HOT-ROLLED  and  COLD-Ri  DUCl.D 


ELECTRICAL  STEEL  SHEETS 
AND  STAMPINGS 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  SHEETS 


TINNED  SHEETS 


LEAD-COATED  SHEETS 


TERNE-COATED  SHEETS 


COLD-REDUCED  TINPLATE 


(Electrolytic  and  hot-dip) 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
HEAVILY  COATED  TINPLATTE 


WELSH  CHARCOAL  TINPLATE 


BLACKPLATE 


ENQUIRIES  SHOULD  RE  ADDRESSED  TO 


RICHARD  THOMAS  &  BALDWINS 

(SALES)  LTD 


HEAD  OFFICE:  47  PARK  STREET,  LONDON 
Telephone :  Mayfair  8432.  Cables:  ‘Flatrold,  Audley,  London* 


W.  I  AGENCIES 

THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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JAMES  ARCHDALE  &  CO. 
LTD.,  Birmingham  &  Worcester 
England. 

Radial  and  Vertical  Drillings 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Milling, 
Twist  Drill  Grinding  and  Special 
Purpose  Machine  Tool  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

BRADLEY  &  FOSTER  LTD., 
Darlaston,  Staffs.,  England. 
Refined  Pig  Irons,  and  Metallic 
Abrasive  Manufacturers. 

CUNLIFFE&  CROOM  LTD., 
Birmingham  &  Manchester, 
England. 

Manufacturers  of  Milling 
Machines  and  Attachments. 

GEORGE  RICHARDS*  CO. 
LTD.,  Broadheath,  Manchester, 
England. 

Manufacturers  of  Heavy-Duty 
Horizontal  arul  Vertical  Boring, 
Facing  and  Turning  Machines, 
Planing  Machines,  Keyseating 
Machines  and  Crankpin  Turning 
Machines. 


J.  H.  SHAND  LTD.,  Axminster, 
Devon,  England. 

Designers  arul  Manufacturers  of 
Jigs  and  Fixtures,  Press  Tools, 
Gauges,  Multi  Drilling  Heads, 
Special  Purpose  Machines,  Steel 
Type  for  the  Office  Machinery 
Industry. 

TILGHMAN’S  LTD.,  Broad- 
heath,  Manchester,  England. 
Shot  Blasting  Equipment  of  all 
types.  Air  Compressors,  Vacuum 
Pumps  and  all  accessories. 

WILKINSON’S  TOOLS  LTD., 
Warrington,  Lancs.,  England. 
Pliers,  Pincers,  Nippers  and 
Telegraph  Tool  Manufaaurers. 


ST  A  VELEY  COAL  A  IRON  CO.  LTD. 
1,  Chester  Street, 

London  S.tV.l. 


THE 

STAVELEY  GOAL 
&  IRON  GO.  LTD. 


GROUP  OF  GOMPANIES 


Suppliers  of 

MACHINE  TOOLS  -AND 
ENGINEERING  EQUIPMENT 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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A.C.  or  D.G.  Motors . . . 

a  fraction  of  a  horsepower  or  more  than  a  thousand 

These  include  a  recently  re-designed  range  of 
F.H.P.  motors  embodying  the  experience  of 
many  years;  NEMA  ventilated  and  totally- 
enclosed,  fan-cooled,  induction  motors  1-50  H.P. ; 
large  totally-enclosed  fan-cooled  motors  with 
separate  internal  and  external  air-circulation; 
and  very  large,  open,  pedestal-bearing  machines. 

There  are  also  Crompton  Parkinson  generators 
delivering  from  10  kW.  to  2  MW.  and  alternators 
from  3  kW.  to  2.5  MW.  including  self-regulating 
types. 

CROMPTON  PARKINSON  LTD.  HAS  HRANCHKS  AND  AGENCIES  IN  AI<L  PARTS  OP  THE  WORLD.  IP  YOU  CANNOT  READILY  MAKE  CONTACT. 
PLEASE  WRITE  DIRECT  TO  US  AT  CROMPTON  HOUSE.  AI.DWYCH.  LONDON.  W.C.2.  ENOLAND.  OVERSEAS  TELEGRAMS:  CROMPARK.  LONUOU.' 


All  these  machines  embody  the  highest  standards  of  workman¬ 
ship.  Their  design  is  based  on  80  years’  experience  of  electrical 
equipment  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

CROMPTON  PARKINSON  also  make  Switchgear,  Transformers, 
Cables,  Instruments,  Lamps,  Lighting  Equipment,  Batteries, 
Stud  Welding  Equipment,  Traction  Equipment,  Ceiling  Fans. 

P  •  iiIKyco 

Is  a  good  name  for  oloctrical  equipmmnt 


PtteM  by  C.  1.  MANN  *  CO.  LTD.,  M.  luntt  SWmi.  Lm^m.  W.I.  to  Ito  puUMbm.  BASTBRM  WORLD.  »  PtoSiii«tM  ttiMl.  L«*«hi.  W.L 


Fully  automatic  HANSELLA  Cooking  plant 


> 


The  fully  automatic  HANSELLA  Cooking 
Plant  consists  of  Dissolving  Machine 
SOLVOMAT,  Type  126  C,  and  the  Vacuum 
Cooker,  Type  145  A.  ^  t 

Automatic  processing  from  batch-weighing 
the  raw  materials,  dissolving,  cooking, 
vacuumising  to  the  adjustable  discharge  of 
the  finished  sugar  batch. 

Output  :  Type  135  B  :  8251b. /hr*  =  3  t  /  8hr. 

Type  145  A  :  1650lb./hr.  =  6  t  /  8hr. 


WHATEVER  YOUR 
PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS  ARE 


Reduction  of  production  times  improvement  of 
quality  of  products  ease  of  operations  can  be  achie* 
ved  by  RENAULT  special  machine  tools  with 
electromechanical  heads  and  standardised  parts 
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